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€ This Number of Harper’s WEEK- 
LY contains more reading matter than 
an average octavo volume. ‘The most 
popular authors of England and Amer- 
ica write constantly for the WEEKLY. 
As a journal 
bined 


very highest order, it leaves every com 


of choice reading, com- 
with artistic attractions of the 
netitor in the distance, and is the best 
and cheapest periodical in the world. 
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tar With this Number of HARPER'S WEEK- 


LY our readers will recetve gratuitou 





ly an inter- 
esting 

EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 
containing a further installment of “ PHINEAS 
Repux,” 6y ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


and other attractive features 


sllustrated, 
Lorp Lytton’s fascinating Novel, 
PARISIANS,” 
ber W EEKLY 
Another E1GHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT wi// be 
out gratuitously with the next Number of Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY. 


“ THE 
will be continued in the next Num- 
of th 


sent 


OFFICE-HOLDERS IN POLITICS. 
fhe President’s executive order of the 
16th of April, 1872, 


al assessments in the public offices, and de 


forbidding politic 


claring that honesty and efficiency, not po 
litical activity, will determine the tenure of 
office, was a courteous notice to the officers 
of the civil service to attend to their busi 
ness, The order does not deny—indeed it 
the right of every cit 
izen in the employment of the government to 
take part, like other citizens, in policics. But 
that part must be modest, or, for the most ob 
vious reasons, it will justly awaken distrust 
and jealousy. The spirit of the order, when 
it is considered in the light of the President’s 
declarations upon the general subject, for 
bids the kind of political activity which has 
become very general among government ol- 
ficers. 

The theory that sach officers are bound to 
be active in the management of caucuses and 
conventions, to use all the powers of their 
positions for party coercion and to command 
the party, has, however, become an unwritten 
law of the service. If any member of the 
civil service is not one of the most active 
partisans of his neighborhood, he is in dan- 
ger. If he is not a member of the commit 
tee; if he does not “subscribe” liberally ; if 
he does not drum up voters, and take care 


expressly recognizes 


that the proper delegates are selected upon 
all occasions; if he is not conspicuous and 
efficient at the polls and the primaries, the 
sneer is prompt. “ What deeshedo? What 
has he done?” An ofticer-may be most fit 
amd honest and efficient in discharging his 
duty; but if he does not politically fetch and 
carry, he is condemned as “ doing” nothing, 
and he suffers accordingly. The plain peril 
of this system, when the office depends vir 
tually upon the President’s pleasure, we have 
already shown. It is the germ of a danger 
ous centralization, and consequently of civil 
disturbance. On the one hand is an enor- 
mous and organized central power, on the 
other an intelligent and resolute local opin- 
ion that will not to it. The mis 
chievous tendency was seen long ago, when 


submit 


the power of the patronage was but puerile, 
and it is useful to consider the earlier pro- 
tests that were made. 

In the year 1301 Dr Witt CLINTON con- 
trolled the Council of Appointment in this 
State. That council, nineteen years after- 
ward, had the appointment of more than 
eight thousand military, and of six thousand 
six hundred and sixty-three civil officers, 
including auctioneers and justices of the 
peace. Mr. CLINTON announced that the mi- 
nor offices ought to be distributed between 
the parties according to their numbers. 
This was the beginning of party proscrip- 
tion in New York. It was intended as a 
weapon against the opposing party. But it 
was equally serviceable between factions of 
the same party, and was sure to breed fac- 
tions, as it has often done in this State, and 
notably last year. In 1820 Mr. CLINTON was 








elected Governor, although his wing of the | 


Republican party of that day was defeated, 


During the campaign he had felt the appli- 
cation of his own principle, for MARTIN VAN 
BUREN, who was then beginning his career, 
had already seen that New York was not 
large enough for him and CLINTON together, 
and had secured the removal of certain post- 
masters merely because they were “ Clin- 
tonians.” 

At the opening of the Legislature, there- 
fore, Governor CLINTON said in his speech: 
“The power of the general administration 
has increased with the extension of its pat- 
ronage. And if the officers under its ap- 
pointment shall see fit, as an organized and 
disciplined corps, to interfere in the State 
elections, I trust that there will be found a 
becoming disposition in the people to resist 
these alarming attempts upon the purity 
and independence of their local 
nents, for whenever the pillars which sup- 


govern- 


port the edifice of the general government 
are undermined and prostrated, the whole 
fabric of national freedom and prosperity 
will be crushed in ruin. I have considered 
it my solemn duty to protest against these 
unwarrantable intrusions of extraneous in 
fluence, and I hope that the national legis- 
lature will not be regardless of it: duty on 
this occasion.” The Senate, hostile to the 
Governor, demanded the proof. The Gov- 
ernor sarcastically replied that he “fully 
appreciated” thoir solicitude, and that he 
would send the « The Senate as- 
sumed to regard the message as an evasion, 
censured the Governor by resolution for 
“criminating” the general government with 
out amplo testimony, and repelled all “ in- 
sinuations” against it. The Governor re- 
torted in a crisp message of a few lines that 
they ought to be of themselves. 
The Senate instantly returned the message 
to the Governor and adjourned. When it 


cuments. 


ashamed 


next assembled the Governor sent his fa- 
mous “green-bag message,” containing the 


documents that proved the especial activity 
of certain United States officers at the elec 

tion, and among the rest a letter of Mr. VAN 
BUREN’s pressing the removal of Clintonian 
the 
joint committee to which the message was 
referred reported that extraneous intluence 
had never been observed in any of the State 
Sut 
nity, according to a contemporary authority, 
knew that the statement of the “ honorable 
gentlemen” was untrue. 

This was ten years before the election of 
General JACKSON, and twelve before the 
famous declaration of Senator Maxcy that 
New York politicians had long held that to 
the victors belong the spoils; and it 
more than forty years before the spoils had 
become 80 enormous as they now are. Dr 
Witt CLINTON felt himself wounded by the 
arrow that he had feathered ; but his warn- 
ing is as wise now as it was then, and a 
hundredfold more urgent. In England 
certain classes of civil officers were not al- 
lowed to vote. But in this country nothing 
could be so unwise as to stigmatize by dis 


postmasters. Two months afterward 


elections! nine-tenths of the commu 


was 


franchisement any agent of the government. 
On the other hand, nothing can be more un 
just than to give them greater political 
power than the rest of the community. Yet 
this is what the present system does; and 
until the system is changed the injustice 
will continue. The law punishes the citi 
zen Who buys a vote with money. Let the 
appointing power promptly punish the offi- 
cer who buys or attempts to buy votes with 
the promise of place, or who coerces place- 
holders by the fear of removal. 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE PANIC. 

AMONG the excellent executive qualities 
of the President there is one which has al 
ways most pleasantly impressed those who 
know him, and that is his tranquil firmness 
when his duty seems to him clear. Those 
who served nearest him in the field say that 
in the wildest whirl of battle he was never 
known to lose his self. possession, Nor to 
swear. He has an admirable temperament 
for a President, especially at a time when 
every body in distress turns to the govern 
ment for help. 
trated during the late panic, on the Sunday 
that he and the Secretary of the Treasury 
came to the city to consult with the bank 
ers upon the The excitement 
that morning at the Fifth Avenue Hotel was 
unprecedented. The corridors and parlors 
swarmed with a multitude of frenzied peo 
ple, who supposed that incalculable disaster 
impended, and that the President had the 
power of staying it by a word, and of sav- 
ing the country from financial, as he had al- 
ready saved it from political,ruin. Among 
the crowd were many of the men who are 
famous as capitalists, and who are supposed 
to be masters of finance—a supposition not 
based in every instance upon the most ac- 
curate knowledge. There was also in the 
throng a distinguished lawyer, of politics 
opposed ‘to those of the President, Mr. Rev- 
ERDY JOHNSON, whose advice and opinion 


lt was a crowd of 


This was strikingly illus 


situation. 


were eagerly sought. 
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speculators and gamblers in railroad stocks, 
with some of those whom they had involved, 
all passionately desiring that the President 
would use the public money for their relief. 

The President asked for the law that 
would authorize him to tonch it for such a 
purpose. The distinguished lawyer instant- 
ly conceded that there was no lawful au- 
thority to do it, but that the situation of the 
country was so threatening that the Presi- 
dent ought to assume the power of dispens- 
ing with law, and trust to Congress to ap- 
prove his course. Even the habeas corpus 
act, he said, is suspended in moments of ex- 
treme urgency, and is the Treasury reserve 
more sacred than personal liberty? If the 
distinguished lawyer said this to the Presi- 


| dent, the President probably replied that 


city. It is an 


the habeas corpus is suspended under the 
express authority of the Constitution, and 
that while in the existing emergency he was 


| short, sharp, and decisive. 


Q& 
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cer, and that is the kind to renominate not 
ouly for the welfare of the State, but as. 


spicnous evidence of the spirit of the , Pe 
The Convention could have wis yi Seal 
bered the homely wisdom of the old preac hal 
and of Mr. LINCOLN, not to sw ap horses in 
the middle of the stream. Mr. § “LIMAN 
who is nominated in place of Gener. } Bar. 


LOW, is a gentleman of spotless chara: ter 
and of high distinction at the bar, for hom 
every citizen of New York can safe] 
sure that he will aim to do as his pre 
has done. 

The platform, as usual, is much too long 
The resolutions at such a time should be 


Y Vote, 
-decessor 


The “ salary. 


| grabbers” should have been pointedly de. 


anxious to do all that he possibly could un- | 


der the law, he was unwilling at such a mo- 
ment to put the law aside and establish a 
precedent of such momentous consequences, 
But whatever he said, his decision was fixed 
from the first. He went to the verge of his 
undoubted authority, but he refused to dis- 
pense with tho law. 

It is another of the many proofs which 
the President has constantly given of his 
sincere patriotism. He came to the Presi- 
victorious soldier, peculiarly unfa- 
miliar with civil administration, and taunt- 
ed with maintaining head-quarters at the 
White House. But among all American 
Presidents there has been none more scru- 
pulously loyal to law than General GRANT. 
And never was that fidelity more desirable 
than during a Presidency immediately fol- 
lowing a war, which always diminishes the 
sanctity of 


dency a 


civil authority. 
and dispensations with the law might have 


nounced, and the demand of the Wiscon. 
sin Republicans seconded, that a ( Ougress 
should be constitutionally prohibited trom 
robbing the Treasury under plea of 


increas. 
ing its own 


salary. Those, however, who 
have reproached Senator CONKLING and Mr 


ROBERTS, the Re presentative from the One ida 


| district, for not ordering their “back pay” 


Usurpations | 


been expected from a military President, | 


and at a time when an abnormal situation 
would have seemed to justify them. But 
General GRANT has shown no such disposi 
tion. 

dinary 


He has not only not assumed extraor- 
power, but he has sought to avoid 
even the opportunity of exercising lawful 


authority, as in the case of emergencies i 


- 


the Southern States. If there has been 
fault, it is not his, but the law’s. Among 


the great services which General GRANT has 
rendered to the country, not the least is the 
tranquil and modest firmness with which he 
has maintained the authority of law. 


THE NEW YORK REPUBLICAN 
CC.iVENTION, 

Tue Republic Convention of New York 
juil, for there was not even 
a contested seat; and in nominating Mr. 
THAYER, of ‘Troy, ‘or Secretary of Jtate, it 
selected a sagacious and experien man, 
of so inflexible an honesty and independent 
a iL. that he voted—we believe the only 
Senator—a TWEED’s charter for the 


was very trar 


gains’ 
admirabl] 
Hort 


hose official administration 


nomination. 


is that of 2h INS, tho presont Comp- 
troller, against 
has been 
tor Treas- 


nd is publicly 


or personal character charge 
Mr. Fort, the candidat 


urer, is a banker in Oswego, : 


made, 
known only by his service in the Assembly 
for the last two years, where he was chair 
man of the Committee on Ways and Means. 
Mr. Meape, for Canal Comn@msioner, is a 
man new to public life, a soldier of the best 
record in the war, and a resident of Cayuga 
Mr. Piatt, for 


been a State 


State-prison Inspector, has 
Senator. He is now one of the 
Executive Committee of the State-prison 


So | 


into the Treasury, will observe that the res- 
olution, which the Senator may be presumed 
to have seen, instructed him and his col. 
league to introduce a bill to refund to the 
Treasury all unclaimed 


really conclusive method of disposing of jt 


lt, 


“grab” as the only 


That certainly disposes of the clamor againgt 
the Senator and Mr. RoBertTs. We had 
wished, but not expected, a very plain dee. 
laration in regard to the “ political activity” 
of office-holders, and some echo of the reao- 
lution of the National Convention upon ciy. 
il service reform, both as a party trophy and 
as a sign that the good work is going on, 
Perhaps the composition of the Convention 
and of the Committee on Resolutions n ade 
the wording of such a resolution difficult, 
The ticket, mainly composed of most ex. 
cellent candidates, will undoubtedly be elect. 
ed. 


present men, W ith one ex eption, more suit- 


For the Democratic Convention can not 


able for the positions; and it can certainly 


| say nothing which will be more trusted than 


} a courtier of 
| monarchy” 


Reform Association, and is a man of the | 
best character. Mr. WiLL1AM B. TayYLor, 
the candidate for State Engineer, is the 
present incumbent, and is described in a 
letter of General BARLOW’s, which was re 
ported to have been 3h n to members of 
the Convention, as an officer for whom no 


If General Bar 
made the statement, of which there 
seems to be 


honest man ought to vote. 
LOW 
no doubt, it should be conclu- 
with voters who know the Attorney 
General’s opportunities of knowing, and who 


RIVE 


can not question the purity of his motives 
The Convention made a great mistake in 
not renominating General BARLow. It was 
known that he did not desire the position 
for his own sake, and that he bad most re- 
lnctantly waived, upon the urgent request 
of eminent lawyers and citizens, his abso- 
lute refusal to accept a renomination. As 
the attorney of the State, taking office just 
as battle to the Tammany 
Ring, General BARLOW attacked corruption 
with the same coolness, sagacity, and intre- 
pidity that he showed in attacking rebellion 
in the field. He has the entire confidence 
of the chief leaders against the Ring in both 
parties, and his relations with the Governor 
are known to be most intimate and sympa 
thetic. 
suits already instituted against the corrupt 


was delivered 


He is, of course, familiar with the 


agents in State politics, and he is cordially 
hated by all of them in all parties. He has 
been an upright, unflinching, admirable off- 


, ident. 


| country. 


the Republican platform. 


THE SOVEREIGN. 

IN his eulogy upon Mr. Sewarp, Mr. Ap- 
AMS speaks of the fate of those who depend 
upon the favor of the prince, whether he be 
or That not 
recognized as such in this country, but he 
Nothing is 
more common than to hear a public Bpe aker 
remark that the people will act their pleas- 
ure. We have n constantly in newspa- 
pers during the summer that if the people 
choose to re-elect a President half a dozen 
times, they will do it. 


one many. prince is alwars 


is constantly flattered as such. 


In Conventions and 
Legislatures the people are alluded to as 
master with a servility that would become 
the 
in speaking of the sovereign. 


most “ effete Europea 
How often at great political meetings have 
we not all heard the obsequiousness of the 
minions of despotism denounced and pitied! 
Yet the speech to which we listen is itself 
an act of the most debasing obsequiousness, 
and the orator crouches before the sovereign 
whom he wishes to propitiate as if he were 
kneeling to a sultan. The man who flatter 
the people is no more respectable than he 
who flatters the king. Both have an abject 
fear of their sovereign, and both are despi 
cable. 

This was the baseness of Mr. DovGLass 
Popular Sovereignty solution of the Te 
torial slavery difficulty. What can be fair 
er, he said, than to leave the question to the 
people? They are the final judges in this 
Let them decide. By “the peo 
ple” he meant the white male adult settler 
or squatters, and they were to decide wheth- 
er the colored people in the Terr tory wer 
free! In all Mr. DouGLass 
speeches and writings upon this subject there 


to be slaves or 


is not one word or the glimmer of a thongit 
as to the duty as ws 


called the people. 


ll as the power of what he 

T hey were to vote slav- 
But he as 4 
statesman, as a leader of the people, had 
word to he Ip the decision. He was content 
to grovel, and to insist that majesty shoalé 
act its pleasure. 


ery up or down as the \ chose. 


We Americans must not suppose that we 
s of monarchies because W 
We may not kneel 
before a throne nor kiss a royal hand, but out 


escape the vi 


have no visible monarch. 


adulation of the sovereign may be event 
unmanly and unpardonable. The questi? 
for honorable mind is not 
the people do, but what ought they to a 
They may establish slavery, for a major’) 
the brute force behind its votes; but 
ought they to establish slavery? They ma) 


every what ca 


has 


vote for the annexation of any neighboring 
territory. Yes, and they may decide that e’ 
ery man who is not five feet in height sha 
not Power and duty are no more I 
separable in Prince Many than in Prince 
One. There is nothing in the Constitutio® 
to prevent an indefinite re-election of a Pres 
What of it? It does not follow that 


vote. 
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the people would do w isely to re-elect a Pres- 
vant indefinitely. They know that they 
~ the power, and that there is no consti- 
eter prohibition. But how shali they 
ee eavised to exercise the power? That is 
the question for honorable men. A polit ician 
tries to ascertain what the people wish to 
jo: @ patriot tells them what they ought 


to wish to do. General HAMILTON was ac- 
0 


used of saying in a public speech that the 
people were often their own worst enemies. 


pat he showed himself a friend of the peo- 
ile in saying it. — , , 

The duty of good citizens is plain. They 
must not pander to the sovereign people, 
as they should not to the sovereign prince. 
ind the highest function of the press in a 
free country is not to declare that the people 
an do what they please, but to insist that 

This 
of a paper which sympathizes 
with the aims and spirit of the party in 
nower. It is not to be its lackey and feed 
attorney, but its friend and counselor. There 
is a constant tendency in dominant parties 
to misuse their power, and in their managers 
to presume upon the unwavering support of 
the whole party for any measure and for any 
candidate. To resist this tendency often 
pecomes the paramount duty of the honest 
members of the party, and successful resist- 
ance is the condition of their continued 
sympathy with it. Happily for the Repub- 
lican party, it has more independent mem- 
pers than any party that has existed in the 
country. None was ever more plainly criti- 
cised from within, or its leaders called more 
strictly to account, as has been lately shown 
by the resolutions of State Conventions upon 
«the salary grab” and the Crédit Mobilier. 
The fact that a Republican Congress permit- 
ted “the grab,” and the unhappy implica- 
tion of some conspicuous Republican mem- 
bers in the Crédit Mobilier transactions, 
do not blind or silence Republicans. And 
their unmistakable and emphatic protests 
are among the best political S108 of the 


they should please to do what is right. 


Tle tr 
jsequally tru 


times. 


" 
| 
| 


THE NEXT LEGISLATURE. 

Tus will be a very independent year in 
politics, and it is therefore especially neces- 
sary that fit men should be nominated for 
the Legislature. How to secure such nem- 
inations, which all honest voters desire, is 
a problem which many of them suppose to 
defy solution. There 
have often said, one very effective method 


18, however, as we 
of trying, at least, to secure them, and that 
is to refuse to support improper nominations, 
If a vote can do no more, it can protest. And 
the voter may decline to be cornered by the 
usual argument that if he does not support 
his party he will help to defeat it. For he 
is not bound to support his party if it can 
not be honorably supported. If he can not 
with self-respect vote for the regular candi- 
date, he can write the name of any honest 
man of his party upon his ticket, and drop 
it in the box. It can not be too often re- 
peated that fit men would be nominated if 
the voters who do not go to conventions 
would merely decline to support unfit men. 
The reputation of the Legislature of New 
York is a shame to the State. We know, 
indeed, and we have constantly reminded 
our readers of the fact, that in every Legis- 
lature there are most honorable and upright 
men, They are the more to be respected 
that they are willing to serve in a body of 
soillafame. But they are generally pow- 
erless, and important legislation is notori- 
ously bought. This is no new charge. Fif- 
ty years ago the same thing was said, and 
truly said, and the present time is not the 
worst of times by any means. The depth of 
degradation was touched three or four years 
since, when TWEED was the virtual owner 
of the Legislature and of the Governor. But 
the price of our liberty and prosperity is 
what it always was and will be—eternal vig- 
ilance, Every corrupt Legislature and lead- 
et is a blow both at the public welfare and 
at party ascendency. For they are justly 
held to represent the party. Twrep, who 
was the natural growth of a party whose 
policy for a generation had been contempt 
of human rights, dragged his party with him 
in his fall. Let us learn of the enemy. 
There is one great impediment in the 
work of reform of the Legislature, and that 
is the difficulty of finding fit men who can 
afford to leave their business long enough 
to serve faithfully. Mr. Gree_ey had a 
theory, and he acted upon it, that a citizen 
ought not to decline any public service to 
Which he might be called. But if Mr. Grer- 
LEY could act upon such a theory, there are 
& great many honest and patriotic men who 
ean not rch can 
take four months from their daily business 
and spend them in Albany without a sacri- 
fice of their families, which they 
night to make. Neither has the community 
aright to demand it. Yet proper care will 
find in every district proper men for the 
public service. Honesty is the iirst n 


not. Few men who are 


have no 


sity. Yet it is not enough to be honest. 
As Mr. Prince has shown in his valuable 
report and speeches upon legislative meth- 
ods, it is sometimes almost impossible for a 
member to know how he is voting. He is 
bewildered by obscure rules, and then by 
his own confusion, and often helps to pass 
the very bills that he meant to defeat, while 
his own bills disappear into some mysteri- 
ous limbo, from which he knows not how to 
recover them. A member of the Legislature 
must be shrewd and quick, as well as hon- 
est. 

It will not be forgotten that the Senate to 
be elected this year will vote, a year hence, 
for a Senator of the United States to succeed 
Mr. FENTON, whose public life will probably 
end with his present term. 


=— —— 

THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

In a free country government by parties 
is inevitable and desirable. But amoug its 
attendant evils is the partisan treatment of 
facts as well as principles. And as all po- 
litical journals, whether calling themselves 
independent or not, have a bias either for 
the Administration or against it, it follows 
that it is often very difficult to know the 
truth in regard to public affairs. If, for 
stance, the intelligent reader were to form 
his opinion of the condition of the Southern 
States from the correspondence of the Dem- 
ocratic journals, it would be very different 
from that which would be derived from Re- 
publican correspondence, 


in- 


We Republic ans 
naturally take the rosiest view of affairs un- 
der our own administration, while the Dem- 
ocrats labor painfully to prove that we spoil 
whatever we touch, and that the national 
happiness and even existence are imperiled 
in our baleful hands. The Democratic Sen- 
ator THURMAN declares that the condition 
of the country is disheartening and appall- 
ing. The Republican Senator MorTON says 
that, after a careful review of the last hun- 
dred years of our history, he is convinced 
that the country was never in such good 
condition and so full of the best promise as 
it is to-day. Both are evidently net cor- 
rect. The statements conflict, but there is 
the truth behind, if we could only get at it. 
Meanwhile we are only saying that between 
the rosy spectacles and the dark blue it is 
difficult to determine what the exact color 
of things is. 

This difficulty appears in the study of af- 
fairs in the District of Columbia. 
time since Congress decided that the Dis- 


some 


trict should have a Territorial government. 
It has a Governor, a Council, and a Board 
of Public Works appointed by the President 
and Senate, and a House of Delegates elect- 
ed by the voters. The chief business of the 
Territory has been the improvement of the 
city of Washington, which for two or three 
years has been undergoing excavation and 
parking and paving at an enormous expense, 
This work is, of course, controlled by the 
Board of Public Works. There have been 
earnest protests, loud opposition, and warm 
indignation, as was natural, because a great 
many pleasant residences have been dis- 
turbed, the city has been thrown into a 
chaotic debt 
been incurred, and some official people con- 
cerned, whose not large, are 
known to have become rich. The late Gov- 
ernor having resigned, the President has ap- 
pointed in his place the late chairman of the 
Board of Public Works, Mr. ALEXANDER R. 
SHEPHERD. That there has been great ex- 
travagance in the municipal changes is evi- 
dent. That there has been great corruption 
is probable, although the evidence is, of 
course, not easily accessible, That officers 
immediately connected with the work have 
pecuniarily benefited by it is undeniable. 
That Mr. SHEPHERD is popularly supposed 
to be the “ boss” of the ring, and that he 
is also believed to have profited largely 
by the work of improvement, is notorious, 
This belief may be incorrect. There were 
those who said that TWEED was maligned, 
and who demanded proofs. But while this 
belief in regard to Mr. SHEPHERD was very 
general, it is to be regretted that, being the 
chairman of the board, who could not have 
been ignorant of its transactions, he should 
District. 

This regret is increased by a speech which 


condition, an enormous has 


salarics are 


have been made Governor of the 


he has made in response to a serenade, It 
was natural, he said, that the District should 
have incurred a large debt in making im- 
provements which “ would guarantee the 
stability of the city as the seat of the gen 
eral government,” and he hoped that nobody 
would grumble at a debt occasioned by so 





good a purpose, es pec ially aa he he lie v ed that 
the general government would soon help 
them to pay it. We 


lieve that the Governor is mistaker. 


, on the contrary, be 

If the 
city of Washington wishes to make itself 
beautiful in order to remain the seat of the 
government, there can be no objection what- 
ever. But when the Board of Public Works 
of that city lavishes millions of dollars upor 


it, and then asks (le people of the co intry 
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to pay the debt, there is a great deal of ob- 
jection. IfCongress had ordered the capital 
to be parked and paved and excavated at a 
cost of millions, there would have been a ve- 
hement and universal protest, and the Re- 
publican party and Administration would 
have been bitterly denounced. But if Con- 
gress should deliberately assume such a debt, 
which it had not authorized, it would be re- 
sponsible for a still greater offense, The 
new Congress can do nothing so sure to se- 
cure the continued and unchallenged su- 
premacy of the Republican party as to keep 
itself wholly free even from the suspicion of 
jobbery and financial carelessness, 





PANIC, 


ed the advent of 


THE WALL STREET 


Tue inter 


the panic in Wall Street st length subsided, and 
the feeling g rally prevailing is that the bankers and 
brokers have passed the worst of it. The doors of the 
Stock Exchange have remained closed, and aside from 
the operations of a: pendent board” there have 
been ~ut few transactions in stocks d ng the week, 
An ehurt was made by the ¢ ttee of 
the Exchange to 1 . ~ M iy, Sep- 
tember 28, but the r I nia approval, 
as it was not deer practicable. Another suggestion 





t members should settle 
s between themselves as rapidly 
as possible w re ree ft 


is believed was 


of the committee, th 
contracts ar r 
» the Clearing-house, it 
1 yf pted, and by this expe- 
dient much of the business of the brokers is said to 
have been adjusted, On pages 892 and 893 our readers 
wiil find a seriee of illustrations representing scenes in 
Wall Street during the panie 
The of Hexayr Crews & Co 
nounced on Tuesday, and that of 
W ednesday. 


genera " 


suspension was an- 
How rs & Maoy on 
The immediate effect of these announce- 
ments was the wildest excitement, which coutinued 
for several houra, Throngs of depositors besieged 
both offices, and the police had to be called to maip- 
tain order. According to a statement made by Henry 
Crews & Co., their firm, were it not for the panic, had 
never been in a better financial condition than at the 
beginning of September, and were entering upon the 
fall season under the most favorable auspice. A 
large amount of cash was on hand, and the safes were 
filled with first-class securities. The trouble in South- 
ern railroad stocks and bonds had caused Mr. CLews 
to gradually disconnect himself from these schemes, 
and to promote sound Western railroad enterprises, 
such as the building of the Burlington and Cedar 
Rapids road. 
war in @xce 


Consequently, in the time of panic he 
lient conditi proof 
lies in the stardy way in which he pulled through 
for four days, when other banks and banking 
houses were forced to succumb much earlier. With 
& large amount of available currency, and with first- 
class securities on hand, it seems as if he ought 
to have weathered the gale, and were it not for the 
exacting course of the Fourth National Bank, he un- 
doubtedly would. Mr. C.ews had made his arrange- 
ments to tide through the day, and, as a part of them, 
left $800,000 in securities at the Fourth National Bank, 
which acts for his firm, to certify checks at the Clear- 
ing-house. By-and-by, when the cash deposits of 
Mesers. Ctews & Co. ran low, the Fourth National re- 
fused to certify their checks, holding the bond depos- 
ite as security. These checke were returned to Messrs, 
Crews & Co., and as there was no cash in the house to 
meet them, suspension became nec esary. 


m to meet it, and the 


The assets 
of the firm are of the very best kind, and, were money 
in free circulation, there would be no difficulty in re- 
ng. They further state 
that the liabilities which their London house of C.ewa, 


suming business in the mort 
Hasiout, & Co, describe as incurred for account of 
the New York house are mainly acceptances under 
commercial credits for account of various merchants 
in New York and elsewhere, to whom the drafts will 
be returned, and who will meet them, being prepared 
to do so by having in their possession the goods and 
merchandise against which the acceptances were giv- 
The apparent Habilities of their London house 
will therefore be reduced to the extent to which the 


en. 


acceptances under these credits are provided for by 
the parties on whose account they were issued, 

The suspension of Howes & Maoy was regarded as 
& necessary consequence of the failure of other great 
banking establishmenta. The firm ascribed their em- 
barrasement to their inability to collect their loana, 
and etated that as soon as they could realize their 
stocks and collaterals they would commence paying 
their customers, and would resume business imme- 
diately. They had a very great drain on their bank 
from all sources throughout the country from their 
correspondents and banking houses, and when all 
these came in suddenly, as a result of this panic, they 
were not In a position to pay them, 
the depositors was this, that they 


The trouble with 
believed their depos- 
its were locked up in boxes In the vaults, and that they 
iny moment. A mon 
ght convince an 


could be drawn at ent’s consid. 


tion nm y senesibie person that they 





yt pay four per cent., as they were doing, to keep 
posite in the vaults of bank. That was 
t th prir ¢ I " g business was 















conducted Phe r ul to order to 
r nteresat T om s ere +e 
alize i i were I posed 
of ir ~ hour at any time, ar nt ex- 
' if the market to attempt to dispone of 
t r ala and me “ 1 be to aacrifice 
their own a their depositore’ interesta. It was im- 
possible to estimate t armnount of money drawn from 
‘ bank s ‘ encement of the panic, but it 
wae < siderably in excess of $1,000,000, Measera. 
Howrs & Macy and H Crews & Co. both pro- 
pom to rer isiness i ately, under the fol- 
lowing nt 
“We now } to anr iT } ne Dr ae ¢ 
tinue r en as here 8 
4 
le t wt for? ‘ i ‘4 D ; 
pa rents craw walnst Su I A | , and at 
we sha t and realize upor r loans, secur “ 
and other assets as fast as possible, and make pa 
ments pro rata as the same at all be realized or ] 
t entire slall be liquidated, interest g 
paid as heretofor 
The yporal meeta with favor among local cnetom- 
era, and it is hoped w e readily consented to by 
those at a distance. The speedy resumption of these 


large houses can not fail to have a good effect, in allay- 


ms and restoring the public confidence 
in banking Inetitut 


ing apprehene 
ms generally. 


No other failures of any note have occurred during 


the week. The honses that suependod previously are 
etill busily engeged fn investigating their accounts, 








Jax Cooxe & Co, have submitted the following state. 
ment of their affairs; 


$7,999,409 26 


and other stocks, bonds, and real est 
Loans to the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company on $3,750,000 of stock « 
Oregon Steam Navigation Com par 


1,500,000 00 
Loans to the Northern Pacific Railroad 












( oon on bonds of the company... 4,068,215 09 
Second mortgage railroad bonds, stocka, 
CU. nrorccccecvesoocssscccceseesseccees 2,590,856 96 
Total. .cocccccececeeccs 6,966,212 17 
The above exhibit of liabilities is exclusive of 


$1,701,140 99 loans of the firm, wt 
by good collaterals, laterals upon 
these loans has been estimated and included in the 
asseta, The firm expects soon to submit a proposition 
for a settlement with its creditors, which, it belleves, 
will be acceptable to the latter. The National Trust 
Company's assets are reported as $5,355,380 08, and lia- 
ties $4,292,029 58. Those of the Union Trust Com- 
pany are, asseta, $7,491,296 16; liab 


ich are fully secured 


The excess of co 


} 


ities, $6,278,518 62. 


CaR.ton's defalcation amounts to $428,500, 
The Clearing-house Association held an {mportant 
meeting on Wednesday. It wae resolved that an ad- 


ditional $10,000,000 of Clearing-house loan certificates 
to the banks of the association should be issued, as it 
appeared by the report of the chairman of the Loan 
Committee that the $10,000,000 authorized to be lasned 
on the previous Saturday had all been drawn ont of 
the banka It was also determined by -esolution that 
all checks when certified by any bank shall be also 
certified as payable through the Clearing-house. It 
was further resolved that in order to supply the de 
mand for legal-tender notes and renew impaired cone 
fidence, the Clearing-house Lx ym mittee be authors 
ized to purchase $10,000,000 of United States boada, in 
whole or pert, and to procure the redemption of the 
same through the Secretary of the Treasury, the loss 
or cost of the transaction to be divided among the New 
York associated banks pro rata of the amount of their 
deposita, as shown by the returns of last week, and 
that the committee be authorized to assess the share 
of each bank by drafts In the usual manner, By an- 
Other resolution it was determined that each member 
of the Clearing-house Association should be a special 
committee to ascertain the whereabouts of the 
sired bonds, to invite the general participation in this 
efiort of every institution and individual in the com- 
munity, and report the reeult to the chairman of the 
association on the same day. 


an ( 


de 





After some debate a 
resolution that the national government be urged to 
anticipate the payment of the $56,000,000 of bonds due 
January 1, 1874, was adopted, 

There have been large shipments of gold from Fin- 
gland to settle, it ie said, the liabilities of London 
bankers incurred before the panic. On Thursday 
£155,000 were forwarded from Liverpool for New Yor 
and on Friday £479,000 were drawn from the 
England for the same purpose. 


, 
Bank of 
Nearly $8,000,000 in 
the aggregate, it ie daid, have been drawn from En- 
gland since the panic began, 


The feeling on Saturday was decidedly tmpr i, 
under the favorable action of the Stock Exchange in 
resolving to reopen its doors on Tuesday, September 
30. The impression was general that large sume of 
hoarded money would be thrown into circulation at 
once in the purchase of sound securitiea, Addit ] 
encouragement was found in the decision of the banks 


to make a further iseue of loan certific 
to the improved condition of affair 


were called f 


ston tnt 
less than $2,000,000 
ay. Preside 


day wrote a letter to two of our leading mercha 


yr on Saturd nt Grant on 8 

promising all the ald that could legally be given by the 
government, provided the banks and moneyed corpo- 
rations of the country would pursue a liberal po a 
the same direction. To this end the Treasurer would 


immediately begin the prepayment of the November 





interest. 
eee = 
[OTA a Py IRaATC ED 
DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 

Tue village of St. Marke, Florida, was entirely swept 
away by a terrific storm September 9% Several per 
sons were killed, and great injury was done Ww the 
crops 

The New York Republican State Convention met at 
Utica September 24, Lieutenant-Governor Woodford 
presiding. The following are ther nations ma 
Recretary of State, Francie 8S. Thayer; Compt . 
Nelson K Hopkins; Treasurer, Daniel G. Fort At 
torney-General, Benjamin D. Silliman; Canal Com- 
missioner, Sidney Meade: State Envineer at Sur ve 
or, W um B. Taylor; State-prison Luspector, Mose 
K. Piatt. 

William R. Taylor has been nominated by the Dem- 
ocrate and Liberale for Governor of Wisconein. 

The schooner Addie wae recently eunk at sea by the 


steamer Precursor, and twelve of those on board were 


lost 


FOREIGN NEWS. 





panish eteamer Murillo, which eome monthe 





* North fleet, and has lately been trad- 
ing Antwerp and Spanish porta, arrived at 
Dov , and was immediately seized and 
deta yy Order of the lraity. 


meaervative, Mr. Barnett, has t 


ent, from Dover, in place of Sir Geor 
1 


ween return. 





grned, 
we for the week {e dull. The govern. 











ah me 

n hae borrowed 100,000,000 francs from the k 
of G p us has been ap] an 
id ( f War, Gen ‘ 

( General J ‘ 

t ( General I ta who le 

allied ‘ threatens a 
of relations na I uin if the f tes | . 
and Alma ta r i . The 
of Alicante war led y tl » ent fi 
Septem ber ' a f of seven 
j a ti a wy. be A 

I Sha Per . rned to his capital. The 
whole poy } » emcort t | 
1 TY Ss 1a f ep h stated that he ad 

sited ti I un 1 pr pal inet s of 
Kur oe with the ane ect of trod uc y the 
saw ‘ er administration of his gov- 
er I t. 

r rnment of France ha zy placed merct 
dine Fra easels of the U1 i 
States ‘ ms th portations from other 

«in French vessels, President Grant hae pro- 
. ur terme to French vessels arriving here. 

John Bright, it is aaid, threatens to resign his posi- 
‘ n th net e Ashantee war is continued. 

Ihe Bradford Brit Ane ution favors the sending 
ont of another arctic expedition by the English gov- 
ernment 


The Due de Broglie, in the French Assembly, Sen. 


ver 25. declared that government would not 
yermit the armament of Carlieta in France.—A meet- 
f g of conservatives in Parise have promised a majority 
of twenty in the next Assembly in favor of mopar: 
The fire? i ’ t In Reehd. Per ney 
for the commencement of the construction of t! ° 


rallway in that country. 
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BROAD STREET DURING THE PANIC 








JAY COOKE & COMPANY'S OFFICE Ri ON THE UNION TRUST COMPANY 











THE EXCITEMENT ON THE STREET. AROUND THE STOCK INDICATOR 


SCENES IN WALL STREET DURING THE PANIC See Pace 891.) 




















men who graduate 





| CHARLES P. Stone, 


is been employed by 


of the army in the il 





ODILLON BARROT, 





town in which he was born, and fifty 
ousand to the town of Bougival, where he has 


shua, New Hampshire, 





, and was coined during the 


It contains the likeness of the 
and two Greck words signifying “ The 





journals record the re- 
ith from cholera of Dr. OTTO OBERMEIER, 
Dr. OBERMEIER was in 


published some interesting 
researches on the blood in typhus fever (macu- 


Was engaged in researches on ch 


HARPER'S 


too great confidence in -his power of resisting | 


infection, in consequence of not having taken 











fever during his investigations on that disease, 
he kept in his bedroom pathological specimens 
taken from persons who had died from cholera 
and it is believed that in this way het ume 1D 
fected. According to one ul ected 
some blood Irom I ylera p nt 8 OWT 
veins. He was so devoted to his inquiry that 
after he had becom« ondition u 
which be was, be ma SCOPIC CXaM 
inations of his own | | 

t is announced that Senator SUMNER Will 
appear t y ms during the next re ss of 
Congre ecture being a new one, and hav 
ing as its subject The Unity of the R i 
The Boston Tra ript expresses regret at 4 
dceverminat ! part, and 4 t u 
of his Massachusetts friends think that 18 
none too much rength for his official duties as 
senator 

Bishop PADDOCK, who was consecrated Bis! 
op of Massach tts on the 17th of September 
in B n, was fort te in the day s« ted 
f his secratior f t was on the 17t f 
September, 1792, that the first consecrati f 
an American bishop on American soil took 


when Dr. Taomas JOHN CLAGG 
' 


ted as Bishop of Mary At that time tl 





was only one 


pi »pa 


three in New York Another notew 


dent in Bishop PADDOCK’sS case is that he is the 
one hundredth bishop of the Episcopal Church 
pase ted in the United States 

The Ve R rend RoBert Payne SMITH 
D.D., wl is now in this country as a delegate 
to the I y 1 Al e of the 1 t 
learned f En nd, and in the prime 
of ma i ing tifty-f years of age H 

iduated witl ) s in 184 H 1 | 

found Hel 4 ellent At holar, and 
hi Ve ! Interpreta n of the Prophecies f 
Isaiah, put 1 in 1862, affords proof of his 
eruditior In 1869 he f ished a ¢ e of 
Bampton Lectures upon Prophecy as a Prepara 
tion for Christ. He is engaged to contribute a 


commentary on JEREMIAH to the large wi 


that is to appear under the au f 
Speaker of the House of Commons In 1865 
he was appointed R is Professor 


in the University 


of Oxford, and in 1871 «s 
ceeded Dr. ALForD as Dean of Canterbury 
ELBY PUGIN, an eminent Er 


Mr. Epwakp W 
sn 





glish architect yw being wafted An i 
He is the archit t of the great Church of St 
Peter and St. Paul, at Cork, tl Augustir 
Church, Dublin, and several notable irche 
in England, Belgium, and elsewhere. Mr. Pvais 
may learn something of architecture eve nt 
Western hemisphere In the United Stat M 
have one prevailing style of chur h archit tur 
the Pointed Ironic—f h he nu i 


fanciful ideas 
in a few 


of 


rive a tew 
has broken out 
but the “heft 





our 


the former sor 

Wall and Broad streets are not the only ru 
where speculators rue it. At the financial 
in Vienna ii; May last the imperial family suffer 
ed severely e} ror has been a habitual 
speculator on the Boursc for years past, and was 
‘long’’ in soveral ocks when the crash came 
One of his brot!cr: lost about a million dollars, 


and others of the family were hurt 
Governor Dix has appointed Captain TINKER 
one of the hat ters of New York, in place 
of Captain PeaBopy, d ased For many ye 
Captain TINKER was one of the most popular 


DOT 








captains of the old Liverpool packet-ships, at 
time when we went not to sea in steamers He 
was widely known for seamanship as well as fu 
a bright heery temper, and an admirable way 
he had of making every body on board happ 
Governor Dix could not have made a better 
lection 


Mr. Samvuet A. Hitcucock has 


again 


clasped his purse, aud given $25,00 to comy c 
Congre Ol Hall, Boston e is the mit 
gentioman who $150,000 to Am! t 
Collegs, $100,000 to Ancover Seminary, $55,000 
to endo\. a free hooi in his native tow! » OOO 
to Knox Colles 14 $10,000 to Tabor Colleg: 
These figure np $395,000 scsides th 

steady wiv a mild » > roud thi . 
they turn up 

7 


Tuesday 














ON September 25, the sixteenth an 
niversary of the ilton rect Daily Prayer 
meeting was held in tl Dutch Cl l 
of this Ly Itisarem cou lence t t 
this annive iry is ec ited under cir m 
tur 8 precisely similar to those wl h led t 
the or nation of t now world-famous meet 
ing In the latter part of the summer of 1857 a 
finan ! was precipitated by the fai t 
of the Ol Life and Trust Company. The 
banks suspended specie payments, disaster f 
lowed disaster, until the whole country became 
involved In the midst of the general suffering 
a modest advertisement appeared in the ty pa 
pers, announcing that a prayer-meeting for busi 
ness men would be held at noon in the consi 

tory of the North Dutch Church. The projector 
| of the service, Mr. LAMPHIER, waited alone dur 
| ing the first half of the hour named Presently, 
| being joined by a few devout Christians, the 
meeting opened, and has been continued daily 
| ever since Its example was iu 1857 instantly 
tollowea all over the country, aud daily services 
of prayer were established in the principal cities 
| of the United States The record of the Fulton 
|} Street meeting, written by the Rev. Dr. 8. Ir: 
N&vUs Prime, under the title of the Jower « 


f 
Prayer, has been translated into the language of 
nearly every Christian nation of the world 

The sixtcenth anniversary was attended by a 
crowded congregation Every seat of the old 
church was occupied, and its aisles were filled 

Dr. M‘Cosu, the President of Princeton College 
presided. Spirited addresses were made by nu 
merous clergymen and laymen, representing the 
various Churches of the city. 


The eightv-ninth Convention of the Protest 
ant Episcopal Church of the diocese of New 
York was opened on Wednesday, September 24, 
in St. John’s Chapel, by the Rev. Dr. Porter, 
bishop. There was a full attendance of del 
gates. The bishop's address gave evidence of 
unceasing and successful labor during the year 
| He reported that in accordance with the action 

of the last Cousecutiou a char of 


tion for the cathedral Lad been obta 


ter Incorpora 


ined, and 
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that large contributions toward its erection had 1! 
already been pledged The committee 


Aged and Infirm Clergy Fund presented the 
report, showing receipts during the year of 
$15,547 62, and expenditures $12,414 45, of which 


$8000 had been invested, leaving a balance o1 
hand of $1453 17. The permanent investments 
of t i i now amount to $44,650. The trust 
ees of t Episcopal Fund also presente’ their | 
report, suowing the investment of $110,000. The | 
trea r of the fund was by resolution author- | 
ized ww pay the bishop $9000 for the year to Sep 





tember 1, The treasurer of the Convention pre- | 
sented rel its (with last 
years b et 

leaving a bal 

treasure 


England will now be a Roman (¢ 


itholic coun 


t for the pi ms to Par have dedicated it 
to the service of the Sacred Heart. As we stated 
last week, they went in procession to the shrine. | 











Dr. TaALBo7, with the banner of the Sacred Heart 
led, and was f wed by tl Duke of Norfolk 
nd two other lords, who carried the English 
flag. The women were next in the line, walking 
three or four abreast The j te and the rest 
f the men closed the train of worshipers. Dr 
VavuGuaNn, Bishop of Salford, delivered an ad 
i! ~ ind a ym vas sung g upor the 
Sacred Heart to save Rome and Frances Mor 
seigneur CAPEL preached in the evening, the ser 
m being f 1 by tl eret of st 
rating the English o n to the Sacred Heart 
f Jesus 

More exti r y st were the demonstra 
tior n th G {the Apy 1 where 
ManigE ALACOQUE believed that Jesus appeared 
to hi Ihe English pilgrims marched 
f W nie ind the Uni Jach irried 
y ! aloft navy W 1 they reached 
the it t says the correspondent of the 
dD y NN the isiasm passed all bounds 
I y k 1 the g ind, the t the figures 
They pocketed handfuls 
turf and ives from the 
pre e of those ming 
at e entreaties of the 
tl ea the sacred g 

y len beads which had been 

f MARIE ALACOQUE were i 

juite @ trade in them wa 











The Rev. C. E. Bans, formerly editor of the 
( tian Herald, of Cincinnati, and who is now 
California, expresses the opinion that a larg 
4 i Chinese so atior to the acitic coast 
wo be attended with great peril both to pul 
der and to Chr civ ition. His rea 
I summed uy 1) The Chinese m 
gratior f men or 2) the Chinamen while 
are not free, but are wholly under the con 
t if the ** Six Companies,”’ by which they are 
rought over they do not come to stay 
The number in California ; lready is estimated 
to) 


An illustratior of the powe r of the “Six Com 





panies’’ is given by the San Francisco Chronicle 
n an account of the discovery in that city of 
a Chinese ** Hoey,”’ or secret council of twenty, 
with an assumed power of life and death over 
their yuuntrymen A Chinaman who had been 
lenounced by the **‘ Hoey” was bold enough to 
inform the police, and procured the arrest of sev 
eral of the wealthiest Chinese merchants on the 


charge of threatening to murder, The practice 





f the ** Hoey”’ has been to carry out its verdicts 

secret assassination The story reveals some 
f tl.e difficulties of the Chinese question in Cal 
iornla 
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Foreign Missions met in Minneapolis, Septem 
ber 24 I'welve hundred delegates pres 
ent Dr. Marxk Hopkins, who has atedly 
f he chair, was again made chairm The 
pts d ng the vear have been $431,000 niy 
$20,000 less than in 1870, when the Presbyterian 
hurches withdrew from the association. The 
summary of statistics shows the namber of mis 
ns to 1¥; stations, 70; out stations, 466; 
ordained missionari 145; femal assistants 
199; who.e number from this country, ‘ na 
tive p yrs, 104 native teachers, 406 native 
s, 154 hes, 1971; church m-mbers 
435 ided the year, 704; training and 
t ) 12 mmon schools, 406; 
whole number of pupils, 18,644. 


lists have organizeda 
Salt Lake City rheir church property ther 


» $20,000, 


The pilgrimage to Paray is producing a great 
ilsic of fe ng in England The silliness 
if the story of the pretended miracle is freely 


mmented on by the press. It i., in brief, that 


MARIE ALACOQUE was visited by Christ, who 
took the beart out of her body and laid it on 
s own, where it was enveloped in flame, and 


tored it to her From that time she was 
ind an especial bride of Christ. As the 
r well says, ** The heart is a blood pump, 
not the seat of the affections, which have their 
being in the unmaterial mind.’’ Yet the essential 
of the story is asserted by the Tad/et, the 
organ of Archbishop Mannine. The whole ef 
ect of this demonstration upon the English peo 
le will likely to be to the pros 
ts of Romanism 





truth 


be disastrous 


Ground was broken for the Vanderbilt Uni 
versity at Nashville, Tennessee, on September 
16. Bishop M‘Tyerke, of the Southern Meth 
odist Episcopal Church, began the proceedings 
by reading the 127th Psalm, beginning, “ Except 
the Lord build the house, they labor in vain that 


build it,’’ and then removed the first eartl The 
site is a very commanding one, just without the 
city. Commodore VANDERBILT has contributed 
$500,000 to the erection and endowment of the 
university. 





A mob of fanatical Mexicans in Matamoros fe 
upon a company of Protestant worshipers on 
the 6th of August, killed one, and mortally 
wounded two others. They then beat the rest 
of the company, about thirty in number, and de 
stroyed the furniture of the church. The ac 
count is given by La Voz Publica of Matamorvs, 


but we trust that it is exaggeruted. 





The fifty-ninth General Conference of the Sev- 
enth-day Baptists of the Lnited States began in 
Westerly, Ruode September 10. This 
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THE DATE IN THE RING. 


Tue women dressed her for farewell 
In snowy silk and lace 

A crown of ber braided hair they set 
Above her quiet face, 

And on ler placid breast they laid 

White roses, as became a maid, 


Her mother bent and kissed her lips, 
And kissed her braided hair, 

And folded down the peaceful hands 
Upon the bosom fair, 

And, weeping, saw on one a ring 

A little golden time-worn thing. 


She took it from the icy hand 
And looked for rhyme or name 
Something to say why it was there, 
From whose fond thought it came. 
She only saw, through many a tear, 
A date long past—day, month, and year. 


‘¢ "Twas some school-fellow’s gift,” she sighed, 
‘The child forgot to show,” 

And put it back in its own place 
With tender touch and slow, 

And saw its tiny glitter rest 

Like sunbeam on that pulseless bieast 

Ah, little ring, you kept it well, 
The secret of date! 

Whatever its meaning, it goes untold 
Beyond the earth and fate: 

Pain or who can say 

How much of either in it lay ? 


your 


blessing 


We watch the light in our darlings 
The lines that the slow years bring, 
Yet know as little what they mean 
As the secret of the ring 
Joy or sorrow—God only knows 
How much of both lies under the rose. 


eyes, 


AN EVENING’S PLAY. 

It was time for the afternoon drive at Long 
Branch. ‘The golden-green Jersey banks glowed 
in the sunshine beyond the dead white sand and 
gray shifting water. Maid anc matron, array- 
ed like lilies, or, at least, like amaryllis, sat on 
the piazza commenting on the carriage parties. 
Harry Blake helped Florcuce /aring into his 
beach wagon, his wife coming down the steps with 
a smile, and a shawl they had forgotten. 

‘* How do you like that ?” asked a lady in pur- 
ple and blue of her neighbor. 

‘* These women will stand by their husbands 
through every thing in public.” 

‘*That's not saying they do it in private. 
Mrs. Bellew is well drilled. I fancy Hal would 
not stand much interference with his little amuse- 
ments.” 

‘If I had such a husband, flirting with a girl 
before my eyes, I'd get a bill from him!” It 
‘Western woman in rich drab poplin 
**T'd like to see Dode” (Theodore) 
“treating me that fashion. Id just say, 
I'll take a seat in that team, if you 
and where I am there’s no room for any 
Yes, Str, Ud do it!’ 


was the 
who spoke. 
” See 
here, dir; 
please ; 
body else in your account.’ 

She spoke loud enough tc be heard beyond the 
party. Presently Mrs. Biake came along, and 
suid all the breeze was in that corner. From 
the side of a pillar then appeared, as quiet and 
inevitable as her shadow, Robert Austin, grave, 
polished, and rather weary-looking, as usual. 
Perhaps because a secret does violence to Nature, 
she takes revenge in causing hidden things to be 
made light to those least concerned. At least it 
was remembered by one person that Robert Aus- 
tin was not given to laying out speech to please 
man or woman; nor was his eye used to scan 
the details of a dress or face with the quiet sat- 
isfaction it took from Marian Blake's. And all 
there was in Mrs. Blake out of the common was 
such a pretty slope of shoulder as young noble- 
She was 
one of those women who only lack an effort to 
become charming But she had a habit 
ing grav and heli trope, as if she wanted to dress 
in the character of a background, and, like most 
American women, offered up all warmth and 
brightness of color as a sacvifice well pleasing to 
the proprieties. A feeling of these t 
Catherine Clay's mind 


women have in Sir Joshua's portraits, 


f wear- 


ngs crossed 
the purple and blue iris 


] 


lady was a penetrating woman—as she led the 


sofa chit-chat. 


** Mrs. Hunt has at last allowed Mr. Field to 
take her out behind his new horses That was 
why Mr. Meserve lent his team to-day. If the 


widow wouldn't ride with him, any be dy might 
have the horses.” 

** She dresses very plainly for such a rich lady 
said the Western woman 


’ 
‘I admire to see it, 
it’s so genteel and eminent !” 

*“*T'd dress plainly ill my life if I could do it 


in a fifty-dollar Leghorn, with a real lace veil 


, as 
she does. Common people like us can’t atford 
to be plain.” For some reason the Western 
woman changed her neighbors *QOur friend 


is very becomingly dressed to-night,” then said 
Mrs. Clay, by way of oil and wine for any seratch 
she might have given. ‘‘ I'm glad she put on 
those scarlet geraniums with her gray. It was 
rather monotonous,” 

** Do you know how she has learned to dress ?” 
asked a satiric young lady. ** The first season 
she was here Mrs. Larrabee used to wear huge 
pattern dresses her husband bought at wholesale, 
Ifancy. Last year she subsided into grass green, 
scarlet, and citron silks; and this one she can't be 
persuaded out of gray and steel-color, steel-color 
and gray, from morning to midnight. She makes 


me think of a Maltese cat with its paws crossed.” 
**You used to wear roses a great deal,” said 
Mr. Austin, softly, behind Mrs. Blake's chair. 
**Do you remember Mrs. Key's garden-party, 
where you wore June roses, and the little Scotch 
ones you liked in the mornings ?” 
** How like ghosts the creatures seem that we 








¥ ——e 


” 


were five years ago! | 
thouglits went back. 

‘* I’m puzzled sometimes to know whether 
the ghosts were then or now,” he said, soberly. 

* Do you remember the color you used to fancy ? | 
Red or pink—what is it you call it?” 

‘** Tt was the true rose-color. But men never 
know the names of colors, I believe.” 

““No; we only know enough to admire them. 
Have you given up dressing as you did then?” 
with a little boldness, ‘* You ought not to lay 
aside your powers so. Men are all the better for 
admiring the best.” So he talked, with smooth, 
flexible intonation, as thoroughly trained men 
talk, studying the fair transparent facs where 
wearied penciling began to show round the soft 
lips and eyes. ‘‘And I would have been so 
tender of her!” he said to himself. He was 
thinking of an older day, of a terrace overhang- 
ing the Hudson, where a slim figure in blush- 
colored robes walked beside an absorbed man, 
who listened to her while he reverently carried 
her parasol. He was that man, much serener 
now than in his hopeless love-making; the girl 
was this thin, pathetic-looking woman beside 
him. Kate Clay arrested him as he was going 
when Mrs. Blake left them. 

** Mrs. Blake is much improved this summer. 
Didn't you think, as we all did, that she was 
going intoa decline last winter ?” 

** These wonderful complexions show the least 
change of health. I don’t find her much alter- 
ed, though she striking 
Making this answer on the principle of never 


* she said, pondering, as her 


; 
never was a woman,’ 


praising one woman to another, he strolled away 
to the beach, where he stood studying the changes 
of the jewel-like sea as it rolled at sun-setting. 

** It's a pity when a men loses his chance, as 
that one has,” said Kate Clay, sagelvy. ‘If he 
had been on hand at the right time, or had more 
confidence in himself, he might have won the 
woman he wanted, Well, none of us have what 
wewant. If we do, we get mortally tired of it!” 

Mr. and Mrs. Blake found themselves to- 
gether alone for a few indispensable minutes 
connected with hair-brushes on his part and af- 
fection on hers. She began her timid gossip. 

**Mr. Austin says the Clelands are going to 
Mountain Gap next week. How I wish I could 
go on for a fortnight! I'd like so to see dear old 
Jessie Cleland, my bride-maid, you know.” 

‘**T don’t like to thwart your reasonable plans, 
dear,” was the **but I thought you 
wanted to see the races, and the rooms are taken 
for a month to come. Sesides, I can’t think of 
sending you away from me,” bending to give her 
a kiss. ‘Treacherous kiss to him! Across his 
shoulder, on the smooth white melton, lay a long 
yellow hair, ali waves and sunshine, that never 
had near Marian’s brown head. The 
flush of pleasure at his infrequent caress grew 
cold on het cheek, but she gave no sign, 


answer ; 


grown 


**T don’t seem to care for any thing so much 
as seeing the Clelands,” she said, almost child- 
ishly, keeping her cheek on his that she might 
better see the yellow hair chat so tormented her. 
She was saying to herself, ‘‘ Any where, any 
where out of his way.” 

** You're not looking well,” was the masculine 
conclusion: he had not given her a full glance 
in three days. ‘* You bathe when the water is 
too cold, and you mustn't do it. Lie down, and 
Ict me cover you up for a nap, before dancing 
” and he turned the shade, thinking him- 
sclf not quite, but very nearly, a model husband 
as he stole away. Down the corridor he hesi- 
tated before a door from which abundant per- 
fumes were wafted, and tapped ever so lightly. 
A head of splendid golden hair, streaming in 
confusion and profusion white ruffled 
ja‘ ket, looked out. 

** Never mind me, Florence. My wife has a 
headache, and perhaps you will do her and me 
the favor to keep me out of worse company 
while we go down to see the water.” All this in 
a tone of cluborate politeness for the people who 
might hear through the ventilators. Golden-hair 
nodded approvingly, and answered, civilly, that 
she would be happy; and the interview closed. 

With the last sound of his steps his wife had 
thrown off the light covering he had caressingly 
laid over her, and sprang from her couch. The 
slightest care from him was odious after she had 
seen that spiral golden hair lying on her hus- 
band’s shoulder, Faney would see the luxuri- 
ously curled and ruflled tresscs so near his 
breast, and imagine the gaze he fixed on the en 
chantress, forgetful that the poor incumbrance 
of a wife existed 


bogins ; 


over a 


** He is gone to her,” Marian 
thought ; and with the word she was across the 
room, crouching at the door to listen. ‘The next 
moment she jumped up, red and ashamed. 
“What am I doing? Turning spy on my 
own husband? I'm very miserable, and ill- 
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mean to make mischief for us all? You look 
dangerous.” 

‘* | wish I were,” was her answer, as she slipped 
across to Catherine Clay's door. ‘* Kate, bonnie 
Kate, lend me your Pompadour pink slip to-night, 
and never ask the reason why. I may die to- 
morrow; so if I want to dance, I must do it to- 
night. Thanks.” 

Was ever woman dressed for dancing in so 
short a time! Kate Clay took liberties, as be- 
came an old school-mate, and she it was brought 
out the airy over dress of clear musiin from its 
carton, and looped it with great bows and hand- 
fuls of bright roses. She dived into treasure 
trays for fan and kerchief, and her fingers stitch- 
ed the point lace round the open throat, and 
pinned it with opals and a red, red rose. *‘* Kate, 
have you such a thing as a pipe-stem ?” for Mar- 
ian’s hair must curl tendrilwise, and droop about 
her temples in that tender fashion which has 
bewitched many a man who never knew what 
caught him. Moreover, what should Kate do 
but bring in her second chignon, just dressed 
that day, and finding it suited Marian’s hair, in- 
sist on her wearing it. Spite of her worldliness, 
there was something utterly generous at the bot- 
tom of Kate Clay’s nature. And if it did come 
out of a box, that coiffure of great curls, pinned 
high at the side with red roses, was elegant. 
Then Kate left a tiny liqueur-glass in Marian’s 
way, and she looked into it. 

** Maraschino! What for ?” 

**T always take a little before dancing,” said 
Kate. demurely. ‘‘ It makes one feel so airy.” 
Mari. a only stopped to think she would want 
all her nerve, and drank it. ‘Then the insidious 
Mentor drew near with a towel curiously twisted 
at one corner. ‘* The gas does try one’s com- 
plexion so,” she murmured, making mysterious 
dabs and passes at Marian’s face, over which 
spread a pearly film. ‘‘ Now lean your cheeks 
on your hands, and breathe deep. Sends the 
blood to your cheeks. That color wouldn't 
come off with a kiss!” 

Mr. Austin, waiting below, strove to quell an 
idle tumult in his thoughts. He had waited for 
ladies’ favors and won them till to him they 
were worth no more than waiting. Yet a flut- 
ter crossed every nerve each time he said over 
to himself Marian’s command, ‘** Wait for me 
half an hour.” It would seem as if it were the 
garden on the Hudson, and Marian Fay of old 
coming to meethim. If she came, and could not 
It seems the veriest madness to tell, 
yet the men who read this may verify it from 
their own experience. He hated himself for the 
insanity, yet none the less he longed for her step. 
A lady came to him presently, in a dress of pale 
rosy silk, which blood-red roses made magnifi- 
cent in color, The hair dressed high in large 
soft curls gave a certain dignity to the pose of 
her head, yet tempted one to wish that he might 
gather their glossy plenty into his hand. Her 
eyes transparent with light, her cheeks fair, not 
pale, beside her glowing roses—this creature 
came down, her skirts rustling ever so slightly 
and deliciously, her ivory fan in rest, vanishing 
perfumes betraying her approach, as fair and fine 
as love's own wish. 

‘It is like the old time,” 
her his arm as in a dream. 

** The young time, you mean,” she said, 
ly. ‘* Poets tell us ‘it never comes again. 

“*When the youth, the dream, departs, 
It takes something’ from our hearts, 
And it never comes again,’” 
he sighed. ‘ But what if the dream and the 
youth are never lost? Here is a place for you. 
Some women look as if they were meant to be 
put on a sofa and worshiped @ /a Récamier,” 
with a look out of which he could not wholly 
keep the adoration. Marian, thinking only of 
Harry Blakc, did not see it, for which Austin 
had the grace to be thankful. As she looked, 
her husband and Florence glided past in a long 
level waltz, slow and finished, as if spun in the 
air. It was not strange people watched the 
stylish, splendid girl and her dashing partner. 
Marian’s eyes hung on the beauty of the girl— 
her cheeks fresh and rose-crimson from the sea- 
air, light, lovely, golden-hazel eyes, aquamarine 
when steady, and that perfection of hair flowing 
over shoulders all the whiter near those flushed 
cheeks. She liked the waltz, and looked as if 
she liked it, a trifle more audacious than usual 
even with her, whe lowered her flag to none. 
One braceleted arm lay along her partner's, the 
girlish bravery of handkerchief, ring, and lace 
tossed on his shoulder, whence he causht the 
odor of French jasmine ; her rosy draperies fell 
round her crisp and graceful, and the young face 
shone brilliant as the day. Harry Blakes eyes 
were fixed on her as if he did not care to see any 
other face in the world. Marian did the girl no 


go away! 


said Austin, giving 


arch 
” 





treated, but I won't do that! He is free If 
he doesn't choose to be with me, what do I care 
where he is?” And then 
to see her as she gave way 


but no eye was there 
—whvy should we ven- 

Rather than let sun 
or moon shine on them, the stricken creatures 
creep away into the farthest shadows, unpitied, 
untended, till the hurt is over. 


ture on a woman's sorrow ? 


The music broke out under her window, and 
the impuise of conventionalism roused her to 
make ready to go down with the rest to the 
dancing. Looking out, woman -like, for her 
husband's approach, she opened the door on Mr. 
Austin at the stair-head. His ‘‘ You are com- 
ing down, of course; let me take you down,” 
sprung a vague idea into shape. He was an old 
friend; so she did not stop to think before she 
said, **I will dance myself to-night. Come for 
me in half an hour, will you?” Could she im- 
agine how this simple appointment made the 
blood gather round Robert Austin’s heart with 
an impulse he laughed at the next moment as 
pure idiocy ! 

“I'm half afraid to obey you,” he jested, not 
quite knowing what he was saying. ‘Do you 





more than justice when she put down all that 
passed to vanity alone on Florence's part. Filirt- 
| ing with her was an amusement in place when 
| billiards and the Boston were impossible. There 
| was nothing to be dreaded in all these gallantries 
| but—wives may answer what. Only the loss 
| of that sentiment, the precious volatile essence 
which gives the flavor and bloom to love, and is 
| all that distinguishes it from affection. ‘To-night 
| Marian would spend her best to draw her hus- 
| band’s regard, and show him there was a side to 
| his moon of which he had not dreamed. An 
absolute genius for coquetry possessed and trans- 
formed her. To Robert Austin the change was 
inexplicable, one might say intoxicating. What 
power had granted the silent, unuttered prayers 
of his pillow? He remembered himself on her 
wedding-day, white as the orange sprig in his 
lapel, choking back his hopeless misery at losing 
her. Here she called him to her side; her eyes 
were brilliant meeting his, her tones vibrating 
with new sweetness he dared not translate. 
** Three hours with her to-night! Can't I make 
her remember me!” was the only thought of 
which he was conscious. Long ago his Southern 
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nature taught him the winning power of an ab. 
sorbing gaze from his strange, pleasant eves that 
no one could say were blue or brown, Under it 
blue-eyed girls had lent their souls to their for. 
get-me-not looks, and open-hearted Western 
women had ‘loved him with a love that wag 
their doom.” But never was there such deter. 
mination in his face as now, when it bent on the 
only woman he had fully loved. 
‘The music was some transcription of Beetho. 
ven's Le Lésir under another title, and its sad. 
ness thrilled his mood. ‘* Did you ever find the 
secret why the sweetest waltzes are so sad ?” he 
said. ‘* Will you dance?” Marian would have 
waltzed like a sweeping star that night to m 
her husband look at her. The tiny draught of 
liqueur seemed to lift her off her feet, and the 
led 
’ 


ke 


music took away every thing else, till Austir 
her out on the cool piazza. ‘‘A dark night, 
he said; ‘‘ only there is a ‘moon of women’ ap- 
parent.” 

‘That means a woman adored—by verdant 
youth only!” 

** It means what Browning did when he wrote 
it—not a shade less, and as much more as you 
choose. Let me take your fan.” ; 

** How obliging you always ‘vere about such 
things! You used to think a woman incapable 
of carrying her own parasol.” 

**T never was accused of being too obliging 
by any woman before. If I was servile to you, 
1 took no wages.” 

** Courtier, as ever, Robert. 
had left the service of late 

** May I write on your fan? There you may 
find an answer when you look; and mind, it will 
be good as long as the ivory lasts. Why will 
they always play Le Désir too fast!’ ‘ 

** Ought it to be slower ?” 

**T should think so, indeed. When a man 
enjoys his sole pleasure worth the name he natu- 
rally wants to prolong it. But I shall say what 
you don’t wish to hear, nor I to speak. Will 
you walk on the lawn? Cool air may keep my 
head steady.” ‘ 

A few minutes after two people drew near the 
same window within. 

** How slow that waltz was!” the lady said, 
**T want gayer music to dance by. 
has left her fan in the window here. 

‘*It .ooks like my wife's,” said the gentle- 
man, negligently. ‘‘It's new for her to leave 
her things about so.” 

**What rich carving! 
I'm going to see what's written on these plain 
leaves. You always laugh at me for keeping an 
album on my fan.” 

** You won't find any thing on -y wife's fan. 
Why don’t women hang up porcelain slates like 
the doctors for sentimental scribblings? What's 
the mat:er ?”—for Florence had dropped the fan, 
the jealous color burning in her cheeks. He 
took the fan and read, ** Never more than your 
friend: never iess than your slave.’ 

**Poor Florence! She thinks it'g my writing 
in some spooney moment. If she knew how 
May envies her!” But his brow darkened 
slightly as he read the words again. What 
cavalier dared write such compliments on his 
wife's fan? Thinking of this, his manner grew 
so cold and abstracted that Florence, piqued, went 
off to dancc with tall, anxious, proper Willie Van 
Velt, whic, she said, always behaved as if he waut- 
ed to set © ood example to hic ancestors. 

Harry Blake, deserted, went to look for his 
wife. ‘* Gone to walk,” was Kate Clay's report. 
**She is wel’ attended; Mr. Austin is with her,” 
This last, thrown out with feminine malice, com- 
forted Harry no more than she meant it should. 

** You ought to insist on Marian’s Going her- 
self justice,” persisted this diplomate of fan and 
kerchief. ‘Other people know she is fascina- 
ting, even if she doesn't. Mark Buchanan in- 
sists on an introduction. If you don't mind his 
flirting desperately with her, in ten minutes you 
can bring him to Mrs. Blake. I don't want the 
responsibility.” 

With a novel sense of neglect, Harry waited 
to see his wife come, rose-tinted and dewy-eyed, 
from the garden, 

** The next dance but one,” Austin said as he 
turned away. 

** Not dancing, Harry ?” was the only greeting 
a rather absorbed wife had for her husband. 

““You promised me this mazourka, I think,” 
broke in a courteous voice; and Marian swept 
away on Mark Buchanan's arm—Mark, whose 
brevet of ** handsome” by the society papers, and 
his grand way of looking over peoples beads, 
made women flutter at his notice. 

Harry went to look at his wife. No wonder 
that slender, wand-like figure in pale pink silk, 
fine as a fairy, her heliotrope eyes rimmed with 
thick dark lashes, full of a dangerous candor, 
and burning clear, would draw people's regard, 
which men expressed in terms too warm for her 
husband's ear! Such a woman, subtle and ex- 
pressive, can afford to give away great odds of 
mere beauty. After the gentlest hint of cool- 
ness from Florence, much as if the spray from 
one of Rimmel’s scent fountains had drifted i 
his face, Harry found himself superfluous on 
this planet, and went into the lounging-room. 
The gas was fully turned on only at a desk 
where Austin, in evening 
Harry saw him take a little red rose from its 
hiding place and put it in one of those tiny note- 
books men are never without. He inclosed and 
directed his letter, and walked away without 
seeing Harry. But the man’s presence had 
made the room distasteful to Blake, and after 
crumpling his cigar without lighting it, he con- 
cluded to smoke in his own room. His wile 
was at the table reading a lette 
“** Try her wi’ a compliment,’” he thought, and 
said, aloud, ‘*‘ Seems to me you're got uy regard- 
less, to-night, May. That dress is immensely 
becoming.” 


I thought you 
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Somebody 


Real Chinese work! 


dress, was writing. 


dressing 





“Of eourse you'd think so, dear,” was the 
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sweet response, ‘‘if I had on a Quaker gown 
and cap. : 

“Qh, would I?” thought Harry. 

‘¢ How interesting Mr. Buchanan can be!” said 
the lady, pinning up a stray tress here and there. 
“y always thought he was so stiff and distant 
till to-night.” 

‘‘Hamph! a man who keeps a journal of his 
experiences with women and counts his victims 
on kis fingers!” sneered Harry. 

‘Oh, that’s because you're jealons!” said the 
absent lady, smiling at something in her thoughts. 

Harry took his second genuine surprise man- 
fully. 

** Your letter is from your mother, I suppose,” 
he said, carelessly, drawing near enough to see 
that it was in a masculine hand. 

‘‘Or from my dress-maker, perhaps. 
two correspondents, ” composedly. 

‘Exactly! Your dress-maker 
it in the smoking-room as I came up,’ 
dryly. 
‘Why didn’t you bring it up, 
trouble of asking questions, then ?” 
re} inder. 

Aren't you going to let me see what your 
mother says ? It is from her, | know,” trying to 
speak as a matter of course. 

‘* Harry Blake, you're growing curious in your 
old age! ” She Bays, * Le petit chat est mort.’” 

* Marian, aren't you going to let me sve that 
letter ?” sternly. 

‘Oh yes, of course,” 
lig ht to burn. 

‘ How long since you began to play French- 
woman? Have you changed your nature?” 

* Perhaps I've only just found it out. I'm 
only a woman, Harry, like all the rest.” As she 
sp ke she left the room. 

rhe last lines of the letter 
fore her husband's eyes were : 
worshiped you as distantly as a child might wor- 
ship astar. If you have a shadow of regard in 
return, come to the south parlor a moment, I 
wili wait for you half an hour.” 

The most dauntless man hesitates to sign such 
a letter as this. 

A few moments only passed since a gentleman 
seated himself in the shaded niche by the mantel 
in the little room, when the door grew light and 
rich with a woman’s presence. He sprang to 
meet her, and drew her toward him. 

**You have come! Thanks for this!” 

But Marian Blake drew back and laid her 
hands forbiddingly on his wrists. To Robert 
Austin they seemed like bars of iron between 
them. His manner was instantly subdued. 

“*T have come to ask you,” said a clear voice, 

‘why you thought you could wr ter 
tome? Did you think I 

‘“* Forgive me,” was all he 

**You thought because I amused myself, as 
other women do, for evening, that I was 
ready to go the length of love-making. You 
must have thought I cared a great deal for my 
husband's feelings,” said this woman, now speak- 
ing straight out of her heart. 

**T thonght,” said Austin, gathering courage 
to defend himself, 
miserable, 
your heart for a love 
allegiance to 

** Bah!” she cried. 
ry Blake's sake, 
up in little pieces? 
but him.” 

** Thanks,’ 


I have 


was directing 
he said, 
and save the 
was the airy 


holding it up in the gas- 


she had burned be- 
- For years I have 


ite such a J 
would acc ept its 


ould say. 


one 


though he looked white and 
**that von might have found room in 


beside that you owed first 


“Don't you know, for Har- 
I'd see the rest of the world cat 
I can't think of any body 


he said, with slight scorn, though 
his lips were drawn with pain That was a 
kind blow.” He lifted his head, and looked her 
straight in the face as he spoke afterward, 


**T would have mv love 


given you my very 
life, and asked only your friendship in exchange 
** Private theatricals?” said an uneasy voice 


that tried to be careless, as Harry stood at the 
A voyage of discovery had led 
last to the little parlor. 

“The play is over,” said 
pale face full on Marian’s 
** Mrs. Blake has lost her 
it.” 

“Isn't that it, under the curtain ? 
adroitly letting it fall the moment 
spoke. To keep Austin’s sad secret she 
dare any feminine wile. 

**Let me compliment you, Mrs 
your skill in playing leading lady,” her husband 
said, satirically, unable keep his serenity at 
that moment. ‘If it was misleading your 
success isn't so apparent”—drawing the ivory fan 
from his breast pocket as he spoke. 
plain enough for them all to understand 
turned ashamed of his outburst, 
Austin spoke like one whose mind w 

** Don't you go, Blake. 
won't be news to you that, 
woman I ever knew, I was fool enough to ad- 
mire her, thoug Mrs. Blake 
has been putting cold iron on the nerve of that 
folly. She has just assured me that she would 
be quite willing to devote the rest of the world 
to the infernal felicities for t! 


door, him at 
Austin, turning his 
husband, smiling. 
fan, and we are to find 


‘cried May, 
before 
would 


she 


Blake, on 


now, 


Phat was 

Harry 
away, when 
as made up. 
That's my part. It 
seeing the loveliest 


zh she was your wife 
hus- 


ve sake of her 


band. You are welcome to know it Good-by, 
Mrs. Blake. Fate send vou gentler lessons than 
yours to me.” And with a mocking smile, he 


left them. 

*You are more than half to blame for this, 
May,” said this just husband. 

** What made him speak ?” 
wouldn't have teld.” 

**T think I shall have to take von where I can 
have you a little more to myself,” said her hus- 
band, meditatively, with his eyes on her, and 
putting a jealous arm round her. 

**Don't.” said the wife, with a littl 
“Somebody will see you.” 


cried May. “I 


frown. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





| 


**May—never mind whether I deserve it or 
not—did you tell Austin the truth about caring 


for me?” 
Not” 


watching her. 


with grand surprise of course | 


HARP ER'S 


didn't. Pas si béte! 
my fan this minute.” 

‘She was a daughter of 
always kept that ivory fan. 


Anc I'll thank you for | 


er century, and 


WORK AND WORRY. 


Ir is an old opinion that literary men, and 
brain-workers generally, have «ften inadequate 
notions in regard to the conditions of healthy | 
work of the instrument which they employ. | 
A handicraftsman is able to observe at a glance 
the very first indications of his tools 
the worse for wear, but it is by no means so easy 
a matter to tell at what point the brain has 
done enough of work. ‘The indications of mus 
cular exhaustion after labor are quite unmistak 
able, and the demand for rest correspondingly 
imperious, One can not afford to disregard the 
monitions of jaded body and aching limb. But 
the signs of brain-weariness in a healthy worker 
are by no means uniform or well defined, 
they so urgent as to give rise to a peremptory 
demand for The healthy thinker 
seldom any feeling of ment | fatigue referable to 
the brain, analogous to the uneasy 
from wearied muscle. The long catalogue of 
symptoms, familiar to physicians, of exhaustion 
consequent on mental strain, develop themselves 
only after a prolonged course of overwork. ‘They 
tell, in fact, not that the brain is tired merely, but 
that it is diseased. It is this u-sence of any un- 
mistakably prohibitory sensation which makes it 
somewhat difficult to determine the point at which, 
for the time, mental work should be stopped. 

The nearest thing to an indication that the 
brain has been working rather more than is good 
for it is the persistence in the mind, during the 
period of rest, of the thoughts which have engaged 
it during its condition of activity. After a good 
spell of hard work the brain-worker is often tor- 
mented by finding it difficult, all at once, to tarn 
off the steam. His work-day thoughts will in 
trude themselves, in spite of every effort to keep 
them out. Each worker 
his own of endeavoring 


getting 


nor are 


repose. has 


sensation 


has usually a way ot 
to get quit of these un 
welcome guests. ‘Thackeray generally succeeded 
in exorcising the creatures whom he had 
calling into existence by the simple expedient of 
turning over the leaves of a dicti A great 
lawyer was in the habit, in similar circumstances, 
of plunging into a cold bath, and averred that a 
person never takes out of cold water 
ideas that he took into it. 

A symptom of mental exhaustion quite allied 
in kind to the last, but indicative of a greate: 
degree of mental strain, is persistent wakefulness 
The that 
persistent sleeplessness is frequently the pre 
al most intract 
able maladies, physical and mental, always in 


been 


nary 


the same 


fact, well known to every medical man, 


cursor or initiatory stage of sever 
vests the presence of this indication of mental 


But a « 
course of excessive mental labor generally mani 


overstrain with grave interest. ontinued 


fests its effects on the mind itself in various ways 
all more or less premonitory of approaching col 


lapse rhe brain-worker begins to perceive an 
unwonted want of clearness in his ideas; work 
becomes gradually less easy to him; he is alarmed 
at sudden awkward failures of memory: a feel 





ing of surfeit or disgust will steal over him in the 


work; he t 


his attention ; 


midst of vecomes unable | my to fix 
and latterly feels as if all mental 
gy were crushed out of him. If these warn 


now speaking dis 


ener 
ings of an overwrought brain, 
time tly with the tongue of disease, are disregarded, 
the wonder frequently is not that the inevitable 
retribution follows, but that it should have 
What particular form the 
assume, whether of physical or 


will be determined by ac 


been 
su long de ived, 
Nemesis shall 
mental disease, idents 
partly of personal habit and temperament, and 
partly of inherited predisposition. It is 
worthy, however, that the common opinion that 
excessive mental occupation gravitates toward 
insanity dues not appear to be verified by facts 
Indeed, one of the foremost of living Englis! 
physicians doubts whether alienation of mind is 


note 


ever the result of simple mental overstrain. It 
is to physical, not to mental derangement that 
excessive work of the brain generally gives rise 
Insanity, he points out, most 
material for its development among our cloddist 
the forms of 
physical disease are originated and intensified by 


finds the suitable 


uneducated classes: while worst 


our ccucated overstraining brain-workers 

It is not, however, the mere quantity of brain 
work is the chief 
tion of disease. The emotional condition under 
which the work is performed is a far more im 
portant matter. A man of trained mental habits 
can bear with safety an almost incredible amount 


which factor in the produ 


of brain toil, provided he is permitted to work 
without distraction or excitement, in the 
of disquieting cares and anxieties It is not 
brain-work, in fact, that kills. but brain worry 


} 1 . 
absence 





The most pathetic picture in literary history of 
gradual mental collapse is that of Sir Walte 
Scott, as drawn by the pen of Lockhart. In his 
case, also, it is Ovvious enough that it was men 


e hard work, to which the 
He had the plainest 
premonitions of what was coming, but was una- 
ble to free himself from literary 
labor. Then came the occasional eclipse of his 
unrivaled powers. ‘* Ever and anon,” says Lock- 
hart, ‘‘he paused and looked around him, like 
one half waking from a dream, mocked with 
shadows. ‘The sad bewilderment of his gaze 
showed a momentary consciousness that, like 
Samson in the lap of Delilah, his strength 
passing from him, and he was becoming weak 
like unto another man, Then came the strong 
effort of aroused will—the clouds dispersed before 
an irresistible current of purer air—all was bright 
and serene as of old, and then it closed again in 
t deeper darkness.” 


tal worry, and not me 
great intellect succumbed. 


his habits of 


was 


| 
| 
t 








} 


Every one knows what was the source of Scott's 
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worry. Through negligence or simplicity of char- ) We weren't near enough to each other to quar- 


acter he had incurred heavy obligations, which 
he was resolved to discharge, and that could 
only be done by hard, tasking brain-work. An- 
other kind of worry among literary men, far from 
uncommon, is the ever present consciousness 
that they are associated with family or other re- | 
lationships which jeopardize their good name, 
and may bring about actual ruin. Many men 
would work with pleasure till the last, if not pes- 
tered and inconvenienced by persons and circum 
stances from which they can not properly shake 
themselves free—a circumstance carrying with it 
the obvious moral, that good care should be taken 
to avoid such involvements as will lead to what 
might be called a chionic state of worry. 

It will then, that 
hard does not 


to disease. 


appear, brain- work, 
work, 


If, in any given case, it is productive 
of this result, it 


even | 


brain necessarily conduce 


will invariably be found, on in 


ve ~~ ation, that the work has been done under 

wious emotional conditions, such as the dis 
tractions arising from anxiety, hurry, or the 
pressing sense of responsib lity. Of all the or 


gans of the body the brain is the hardiest, 
most capable of exceeding its ordinary duties 


Any 


the other 


with impunity extraordinary exertion 


thrown on later 
rhe quality of the brain 


conservative of 


organs mm Sooner OT 


emphatically resented 


which is most its health is its 


versatility One part of the organ may be fresh, 
while another , and it 


resting in parts that are exhausted, while it con- 


is jaded has the power of 





tinues active in those parts that are still vigorous 
One of ntinued brain-work 
is to vary frequently the kind of mental occupa 
tion 


the secrets of safe cc 


his is a species of mental gymnastics by 
which all parts of the organ of thought are exe 
turn. Even in many cerebra 


cised in cases of 


exhaustion, change of work is probably prefera 
ble to complete cessation from mental toil he 


| 
mind can not lie long fallow without bringing | 
| 


forth weeds. Through want of ve gee it 


relaxed in tone, less amenable td 


and less fitted for steady work. 


bec omes 


iplir e 


HOW 


Pernars I am a little too hasty, a litile too 
ready to light up at a minute's notice; but there 
are some words that seem to me to carry 
pecial grain of gunpowder in them, 
the To have a 
after you've been through a long 


an ¢s 
the 
person, | 


and 


above is one o’ sort. 


explanation, | 


put his fingers to his mental ears and query you 


thus, or, worse still, *“* Haow ?” is tuo exaspera 
ting for human nature to bear But that is what 
John Stringer did to me, bending his head a 
little nearer, and speaking in an absent, agg | 
iting manner that tantalized me bevond wo 


J u see, Je I n 


Stringer and I were engage 
we'd been engaged for a | 


ong 


ui got to be a littl too matter o° cours ) 
each other 

We were sitting there over the tire ae 
old folks had gone to bed, and I fell to telling 
him about Sophie Mills’s wedding—her white 
silk dress, her bride-cake, and her bride- maids 
frosted all over to match it, and I ended this 
way : 

** But it don't make any difference, Juhn, to 
people that love each other ; all that’s o no 
more account than last year s snow-drift They 
could be married in calico and homespun, with 
their feet on arag carpet like this, and love each 
other just as well.” 

*‘ How ?” said John, absently. He was watch- 

| ing the coals flicker up and die out again, and 

picking up stray chip now and then to fling 

on the embers—a fashion he had when he was 
thinking 

Now I had had the headache all day, and I 


more tinde than usual, 
I didn't think so then; 

great broad 
heard a 
better to 


ruess I was rather 
z 


but when John 
shoulders over, as if he 
fact, had 
mind, I just 
blaze died down into 


though 
bent 
hadn't 
something 
fired up, first 
sulks. and when we parted that night Jobn and 
I had had our first and last quarrel 

My heart did not misgive me that when I saw 
John's great tall figure going out the door, it 


his 


word I said, and, in 





occupy his 


and then the 





| was the last time he'd lift the latch for mat ya 
year; but so it as, 
"You see, I held my head pretty high in those 
days, and I wouldn't shes that I was a bit cut 


| off with Mrs 
spruce young fellow enough, but 
John 


up about it, so I paire Plumber's 


Jesse, a likely 


no more to be compared with than a 
cockle-shell is to a brigantine. 
Oh, well, and tried right hard 


to be 


mother sighed, 
to bring us together again, but it wasnt 


John was a muscular man, and 





powerful, 





used to see him go up the road many a time 
ly hen I was out in the shed milking, and, peep 
ing out at him through the chinks, I thought his 
broad shoulders neaned more than e , and 
his figure was growing more stalky like Such 


an awkward fellow as John was! I came near 





rushing out on him once, in my sun-bonnet and 

| with my sleeves rolled up, and flinging my arms 
right round his neck; but John liked to see 
folks tidy, and I never did it 

| Jesse Plumber was the bean o’ the village 
dapper, neat, and dainty as you please; and all 

| the girls thought I had come to my senses when 
I ousted ‘em o' Jess. And by-and-by it was Jess 
that came sparking o' nights, and sat o’ winter 
evenings over the embers, and he was so soft 

| spoken and pleasant that even mother forgot her 

| vexation She always set store by John. mother 
did.) Well, in the pring we were married, Jess 
and me. and I had a string o’ pearls and real 
silk bridal dress, and I[ felt kind o’ lifted lke 


when the girls crowded round me and hoped Id 
be happy. I hoped so too: I wasn't sure of it. 
dvewmem be iit 


recall one hat d word ia 


inVe ifhul Came after, lL can't 


ever heard from Jess. 


the | somehow 





| 


rel; we just laid apart like two odd voh mes; 


there wasnt any fire twixt wus, nor thing 


whereas John 


any 
‘pwixt us, either love or langhing \ 
and I had always been bubbling over one way 
and another : 

I worked silk 


lace were all I had of riches 


gown 


hard, for my dress and neck. 


and I cut up the 
a cloak for 


one day to make the baby, 





You see, I couldn't give up my pride, and was 
just as high-spirited as ever ; But our farm 
didn’t prosper, and Jess didn't prosper; and 
Mrs Plumber came to live with us, to look 
after things, she said ; and she got to pitying 
him every now and then for marrying a poor 
wife, and—oh, well, what's the use o talking ?-—~ 
sometimes [I couldn't help wishing John String 


ers strong shoulders were at the wheel, when [ 


was working myself to death morning and night 
for nothing 
Lge when 


A Bt 
but 


baby grew bigger I took to teach- 


ing an class, as I used to before I was 
little I knew had run wild 


since then, and I couldn't keep the boys straight 


we hel what 
and the girls didnt care about sam 
the sewing-machine had ridden right 


il ill o' the fever, 


plers, for 


over every thing Then Jesse f 


and with all the fuming and frett 


of his mother, 


ing and nursing 


and with all my watching day and 


night, somehow he slipped off between us. And 


| I found myself a widow, with the ill-fared, wasted 


and M« 


maundering 


farm on my h wher Plumber driz- 
ziing and 
break my heart 


But | kept 


anas, 


afier Jess in a way to 


my spirit up yet, and I advertised 


half the plac e for sale at the court-house; for if 
I could sell we should skin through somehow 
on an acre or two, I thought 

Well, who do you suppose came over one 
sunny afternoon as I was here the kitch- 
en? Who, to be sure, but John Stringer, large 
as life—a little gray An ky and a little more 
angular, but keen and strong as ever. He'd 
use for that bit o’ land, it seemed, and bad had 
his eye on it along back * Always was want 
ing what wasn't his,” Mother Plumber said. 
She owed him a grudge for being more fore 


handed than Jess. 
It took a deal of looking after and lawyerir g 
and surveying and the Lord knows what to set 


tle it: and I used to see John Stringer’s stoop 








ing shoulde rs and broad felt hat dow nm just be 
yond the rise uf the meadow time and again, 
But he scarce ever came near the door, till one 
day—I can't t it was——when the settle 
ments were to nde, 1 just took baby ap 
stal and had a good ery; for that bit o land 
had bee Jesses f rite piece, and Mother 
Plumber had been } g me | day about it 

“The ways I wile é are so strange!” 
said Mother Plumber, laving ber specs down 
atop o the big B e, and | ting on that awe 
fully patient air which 4s wearing me to skin 
and bone past finding out Now if Jess | 1 
married Sophie M that was, and j , 

tut I did not wait to hear any more I sav, 


went off to the garret, 
And while I sat by the »ibwebbed window M 
Barret Sophie Mills that 


n their new spring wagon she and her half « 


I j wt canght up baby and 


was vent riding by 


en children, re land rosy as a barrel of apple 
Sophie nodded and smiled to some one coming 
up the road; and looking along, I saw Johu 


Stringer walking, thoughtful like, right up to our 
gate, just as he used to come in courting days 
for John never had any fuoli 


I saw Si ph e look back at 


sh wavs about him, 


him as she and the 


children, with their fluttering ribbons and g y 
ginghams, disappeared at the turn o' the road, 
Then I smoothed my hair and washed my face 
and went down Lhe time of settlement had 


come. I knew 

** Mary Ann,” said John, gravely, *‘ the law- 
yer will be here pres tly but I reckon we can 
make it all clear in our vn minds without his 
help And I've I've settled it n fact, that 
there are certain conditions on which 11) take 
the land if you agree 

Then I flew into a passion ** You've been 


"sayel, “I 
and [ 


leastways, John 


enough making up your mind 


long 
don't throw my land at any bod 
] 


havent asked a y lav 


y 6 feet, 


s of you, 
Stringer 


aw 


‘ vy. there. softly!” saves John 


; ceo ous 
his hand 


n a flurry, littl wom 


* John Stringer,” suvs I, all in a heat, ** you re 
just the same man you was years ago wher i 
thought I was always firing up every ume yuu 
got out oO temper yoursell 

* And werent 1, little woman ?” said John 
quite gravel Don't women folks always like 
their own way better than any thing else?” 

** You dont h w any thing about women, [ 
cried, any more than you did then You 
thought I w ed silks and furbelows more than 

than 


Phan you did me 


| enoagh you was f you could ha got in 
I always 6 id so. Mary A 
| ** Any man with half an eye woul ve known 
better,” says I, hotly 
| ‘How ?” said John. His great hulking figure 
lifted itself op, and he looked at me with those 
sharp brown eyes that used to give me a start 
in the old times liow ?” he repeated, sofily, 
‘Do vou mean to sav I was mistaken vyeais 
ago ? " His big brown hand was all of a trembie 
| as he held it out to me ** Little woman, little 
| woman,” savs he let's ha done with it all now, 
and let it ali be as if it never was 
Presently Mother Plumber put her head in the 
door Pears to me that lawyer's making a 
long spel of it vs she * Ben't you a’ most 
tired o waitin’ for him, Mr. Stringer ?’ 
| ** | guess we've settled it pretty much wit! t 


the lawver,” says John, rising; “ and that is the 
| condition I had to pro Opose, Mary Ann—to take 
you ar ul the mead Pre riy | 


| And he did. 


5‘ 
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SKETCHES IN BERMUDA. 
Tue Bermudas are a group of small islands 
bout 300 in number, in the North Atlantic 
Ocean, belonging to Great Britain. They are 
2° north latitude and 64° west longi- 
950 miles southeast of Cape 
about 12,000 inhabitants, 
rhe islands are 
lighest point, Gibbs's Hill, 
stands, and which forms 
the subject of one of our illustrations, 
200 feet. This 


character of the 


situated in 3 
tude, and are about 

tteras. There are 
om three-fifths are blacks. 





vation, the | 
where the light-house 

, 
scarcely 
rising to a height of engraving 
will show the.lake-like scenery, 
from the n 


They are almost every whi 


urness of the islands to each other 


re surrounded by ex 
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tensive coral reefs, and being provided with ex- | extreme dampness, is very relaxing to Europeans arms of the sea, that it would be difficult to cut 
cellent and capacious harbors—that of St George In the winter northwest gales pre ul, which do a square mile out of the biggest of them, and 
could accommodate the whole British navy great damage to shit yin the adj ining seas, owillig to this cause, at d their low latitude, the 
they have become a leading maritime station und pr » the justice of SHAKSPEARER’s epithet. atmosphere is that of a Turkish bath Most 
Bermuda is one of the oldest English colonies, | “the still-vexed Bermoothes Although for Europeans break down after a year or two, not 
its representative government dating back ) yea together the pl is almost e1 free | from actual illness, but from sheer weakness and 
1620. There are a Legislative Council and As- | from tual disease is on it grave-yard exhaustion Ihe ldier wil is sent here be 
sembly, and numerous churches, chapels, and | Apart from its naval and milita l it | com na 1 a bricklayer, a *‘ hew f 
schools The cultivation is rather of a garden | only its beauty to recommend it, and that is the stone and a drawe f water His sole emp! 
than of a farm character rhe arrowroot is the | beauty of a gilded sepulcl Ihe inhabita " i fortifications. and as the pat 
best in the world, the oranges are very fine. and a eckers of the ret d ' ' | the work | ! } mate 
sweet-potatoes, onions, a id other produce Y | nium be i vess« l reet ! } me j ire ft rful 
ported. Phe seas abound in fish. of which the r rl A hea I mmone r f« na 
natives are expert catchers; poultry and veal f fully, ** Af t re light-I | n, tl is no drainas } 

are also plentiful. The climate almost il h thirty wrecks f ‘ ! f St. Ge 1 hot f dive 

the idea of a perpetual spring, but, owing to the | ‘I isl $a » sm 1 so inte l I} ketcl N i Rock should be more 
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properly styled Castle Is lands. These rocks 
guard the entrance to Castle Harbor, which lies 
‘Lhe boundary reef at this point 
and in rongh weather the 
the Atlanti 
until they reach the 
with the reflux on either side, 














between them | 








comes close in shore 


prodigion roll in almost 
unbroken is] nds, joining 
here and jammec 
in.o a narrow channel, they rise perpendicularly 
to an incredible height. ‘The islands are almost 
desti*vte of vegetation, but are covered with the 
remnants of old fortifications long since aban- 
doned. On the largest stands a low octagonal 
tower, rising from a circle of ruins. The soft 
stone is fast crumbling away ; it is tenanted only 
by lizards and land-crabs; and the ‘* boatswain- 
birds,” with their long tails, and uttering their 
harsh croak, swoop round about it. Never was 
such desolation. The only access to the island 
is by a flight of steps hewn out of the rock. 

Walsingham House, depicted in one of the 
sketches, was for a year the residence of THomas 
Moors, the poet. It is a quaint old gabled ed- 
ifice, standing alone, buried in the dark cedar 
woods, washed on one side by the sea, and on 
the other by a tiny salt lake set in a bed of rock. 
The surface is littered with the dead leaves of 
mangroves, which spring out of it on their arch- 
ing stems. ‘The dead and silvered, or 
green and living, rise from an impenetrable tan- 
gie of fern and brush-wood. How they grow at 
all is a wonder, for rock, 
jagged and sharp as the teeth of a saw. Innn- 
merable fish, dart through the 
dark waters, and here and there a turtle floats 
leisurely along Hard by is the well-known 
**calabash,” to which the poet refers in the verse 
beginning, 


waves of 




































































ced: rs, 


there is no soil, only 


rainbow-tinted, 


Twas thus, by the shade of a calabash-tree.” 


Prince ALrrep paid it a visit a few years ago, 
and, like a true-born Englishman, carved his 
initials on the trunk, 
Moore was enthusiastic 
Bermuda, 
“The morn was lovely, every wave was still, 
When the first perfume of a cedar hill 


Sweetly awaked us, and with emiling charms 
The fairy harbor wooed us to her arma. 


about the beauties of 
in one of his poems he writes thus: 


Gently we stole before the languid wind, 

Through plantain shades that like an awning 
twined, 

While far reflected, o’er the wave serene, 


Each wooded island sheds so soft a green 
That the enamored keel, with whispering play, 
Through liquid herbage seemed to steal ite way.” 


And he adds in prose: ‘* Nothing can be more 


romantic than the harbor of St. George. The 
number of beautiful islets, the singular clearness 
of the water, and the animated play of the 
graceful little boats, gliding forever between the 
islands, and seeming to sail from one cedar 
grove into another, form altogether the sweetest 
miniature of nature that can be imagined 


which created such a sen 
the 


The floating-dock, 
pation fow 
ders of Rermuda It completely dwarfs the 
surrounding islands, lea of the vast 
size may be gained by the fact that the Royal 
Alfred, a ship of over 6000 tons, was success 
fully docked there 


‘There is a theory, 


or five years avo, is one of won- 


and some 1 


last vear. 

not much worse than many 
that 
supported on one great coral stem. 
here offered to the mind! 
Surely in these days of deep-sea torpedoes some- 
thing may yet be done! 


Jermuda is 
What a sug- 


others which obtain ci edence, 


gestion is reflective 


SHiIP-BUILDING. 

Ovr illustration on page 900 is engraved from 
a sketch recently made Harbor, of 
which we gave a view in a late number of the 
Weekly. ‘The picture speaks for itself, 
interesting not only as a work of art, but as a 
suggestion of the renewed enterprise and activi- 
ty which are beginning to manifest 
in American ship-yards. All along our immense 
line of coast may be seen indications which awak 
en the hope that America will soon resume her 
former supremacy in the building of ships. With 
her immense resources of coal, iron, and wood, 
with abundant and intelligent labor at her com 
mand, there is no reason why she should not 
take the lead of all nations in this important 
branch of industry. 


in Gloucester 


and is 


themselves 


=== - 
National Currency Bank, } 
New York, Sept. 25, 1873. j 

This Bank will continue to receive Currency or Gold 
deposits, and to pay al) indebtedness in the same. 

Customers remitting or depositing Checks or Drafts 
on which the currency is not paid, will have their 
Drafts paid through the Clearing House. 

Let our customers bear in mind that the business 
of New York is now done on three different kinds of 
circulating medium, viz., Specie, Currency, and Bank 
Checks; ana we continue to receive deposits of either, 
and pay in like, 


{Com.} F. F. Tuomurson, Pres. 
CENTAUR LINIMENT 
flv s cured more wonderful cases of rheumatism, 


acues, pains, swellings, frost- bites, 
burns, scalds, salt-rheum, etc 
and strains, spavin, galla, 
year than all other pretended remedies have since the 
world began. The of the 
tificates of remarkable cures accompany each bottle, 


caked - breasts, 
, upon the human frame, 
etc., upon animals in one 


recipe Liniment and cer- 


and will be sent gratis to any one. It is no humbne. 
There is no pain which it will not relieve, no swelling 
it will not subdue, or lameness it will not cure. No 
without Cen- 
White Wrapper for family use; the 
Yellow Wrapper for animals. Price 50 cents; large 


family or stock-owner can afford to be 
taur Liniment 


Tur Faire Leaves betoken approaching winter, 
when nothing makes a parlor so cheerful or a kitchen 
80 neat as a well-polished stove, and Dixon's Stove 
Poutsu will do it in five minutes, without dust or | 
emell. Established Forty-Six Years. Try it. Made 
only by THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jer- 
rey City, N. J.—(Com.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


WEBSTER’S PATENT 


BUTTon \woRKER 


Pat. June 27, 1871._ Awarded first premiam at 
the Am. Institate and Md. Institute Fairs, 1571. 

Ja one of the most important inventions of the age. The 
most perfect Button-hole orker ever inven ed. So 
simple that a child can work a more perfect button-hole 
with it than the mot experienced hand can work with- 
outit. Local and traveling agents wanted everywhere. 
They sell at sight, and give over 100 per cent, profit. 
Sample Button-hole Worker and sample Button-hole 
Cutter packed in a neat case, with full directions for use, 
with sample of our new and novel way of canvassin 
sent be nell tn to sy address on receipt of 65 cents. Ad 
dress & M'E'G CO., Manufacturers, Ansonia, 
Ct. Please saobe in what paper you saw this. 








"HE best “ Evastio Truss” in the world is now sold 
by POMEROY & CO., 744 Broadway, N. Y., for 
Three Dollars. [#~ Write to them for full partic ulars. 


‘URGICAL Elastic Stockings for enlarged 
WO veins, and Su apories Belts, of best qnality, 


at POM EROYW?S, 744 Broadway, New York 
The strong point about 
them is simply this, they 
ndd 5 cents to the cost ofa 


and from $1 to $2 to 
its wearing value 


shoe, 


Boots and shoes should be 


worn by Mechanics and 
all who are kept indoors, 
as they are not effected by 





heat or draught 


HRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 8:3: 
SCIENCE OF HEALTH, $32: 


and either of Harpers, $4, all sent a year for $7, by 
8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


FAMBREQUINS. 


New Patterns 
For FALL TRADE Now Ready. 
Gi. L. KELTY & CO., 
724 BROADWAY. 


Sor the trade, Dealers sujrplied 


N? PAY, if Dr. Tobias’ Venetian Liniment does 
not cure (when first taken) Cholera, Diarrha@a, 
Dysentery, Croup, Colic, and Sea Sickness. Taken in 
ternally, warranted perfectly harmless, (see oath ac 
companying each bottle,) and Chronic Rheumatism 
Sore Throats, Mumps, Bruises, Old Sores, Pains in the 
Limba, Back, and Chest. Externally, this Liniment 
has been warranted for over 26 years, and not one bot- 
tle returned. Many families have used it for years, 
ani state if it was $10 per bottle they would not be 
without it. Depot, 10 Park Place, New York. 


PATENT “SPINNING SQUID.” 





Jesiyn 






“126 Nassau St, 






Single Hook, for Bass 

e Weak Fish, 50c, No. 2, Triple 

Hook, for catch eo Pickerel or 

Black — 7 ». 3, Large 

S$ ngle Tr ton ites Fish @t ”) 
Samrces Mai.ep on neces v Paice. 


| Send for our 
new Clurcka 
Combina- 


tion Gara? Printer; has We Press, Ink, 
Bronze, Nippera, Pad, and Elegant Case for $2 "5 
a complete printing-offic e. Ask your father to buy it 


W.B.GORHAM &€ CO.,, 74 School St., Boston. 


Skin Diseases a Specialty. 

Dre. J. M. VanDyke, Graduate of the University ot 
Pennsylvania, is the only regular physician that makes 
the treatment of Skin Diseases a specialty. Those 
who wish to consult him, either in person or by letter, 
will find him to be first-class in his specialty. 

Skin Diseases and their Symptoms, 

Aone, (Pimpeces, BLackueans).—Symptomes — Hard, 
small pimples with black points; aliect the forehead, 
cheeks, and nose of both sexes. 

Eozema, (Twrrrr) Symptome — Blisters form, 
which burst and dry into a yellowieh or dark crust, 
may be in the form of scales; affects all parts of the 
body. 

Women’s Rep Raan Fao. 


OF THE Symptoms 


Congestion of the skin of the face, with red patches 
and red spots, pimplea, and roughness of the skin. 
Baruen’s lrou Symptoms Firat, red, itchy 


hecome quite 


en is seen, mattery pustules form, 
A burning sensa- 


vard, and shaving becomes painful. 
tion is present. 


Paveieo, (Intense Ironme), Which begins when 
the clothing is removed ; increased by the warmth of 
the bed No eruption except that produced by 


scratching. 

The above and al! Skin Diseases cured by Dr. J. M 
VanDyke. New York Office, No. 6 West 16th Street: 
Philadelphia Office, 1126 Walnut Street. The Doctor 
can be consulted either by letter or in person at either 


office. 
CUTTER AND 


LOVEJOY’S Ser FFe se 
Cot Pee 


Is a better tool for cutting glass than any thing ever 
offered for the purpose. Any child can use it. Every 
housekeeper, farmer, and mechanic should have on¢ 
Sent in neat box, prepaid, to any address upon receipt 


of 50 cents and letter stamp, by ALVAN L. LOVE- 
JOY, 229 Washington Street, Boston. 
Rest 


THREE PAI ton Kid Gloves, 


82 753 single pair sent, postpaid, $1 00. Also, a well- 
selected stock of Millinery Goods, Laces, Dress-Trim- 
mings, &£« Price-List sent free on application. 


J, TAYLOR'S BAZAR, 353 8th Ave., N.Y. City. 


( PERA, Field, and Marine Glasses. Barometers fore- 
telling changeable weather, Travelers’ Barometers 
for measuring Mountains, Miners’ or Dip-Needle (om- 


New Style GLASS 





bottles, $1 00. J. B. Rose & Co., 53 Broadway, New 
York.—(Com.) 






passes for tracing Iron Ore. All of first quality. 
od by mail. Send stamp for particnlara. Wholesale & 
| Retail. Robt. Merriil & Sons, Imp't’s, 141 Water St.,N. Y. 





Orders 


| gerfield, Author of “Grace boomy? 


| 


2-But- | 


[Octonzr 11, 11, 1873, 





ON OCTOBER ist NUMBER 1 OF 
HE NEW Qt4s=s RLY MAGA- 
ZINE, Price 2s. 6 
A High Class Literary and social Periodical. This 
Magazine contains more printed matter than any pub- 
lished Magazine, and is printed on the best paper and 
in clear type. The Magazine contains, in addition to 
Papers on Topics of Social and Genera) Interest, two 
or more Tales of con@iderable length by Eminent 
Writers, The Tales are invariably completed in pthe 
Number in which they appear. The Magazine is like- 
wise open to Authentic Works of Trave. anp Bioora- 
puy. A very High Literary ‘Standard will be maintained. 
Contents oF Neuere 1.--Travels in Portugal.—Our 
Next War.—Olivia Tempest: a Novel. By John Dan- 
"—Rabelais : a Crit- 
ical Biography. —A Spiritualistic S:ance.—Horses and 
tiders.—Giulio Vescona, Poet and Painter: a Tale. 
Annual Subscription pen free), to any part of the 
United States and Canada, $14, payable in advance. 
Lonpon: : WARD, LOC K, & TY LER, Pate rnoeter Row. 
THE STANDARD D LOTTA BUSTLE. 2 
Adiploma | 
has beenawar- 
dedbytheAm- zw 
erican Ineti- 
tute to A. W. 
Thomas, Pat- 
fentee& Manu- 
facturer forG 
fthe light- 
est, stron- 
est, most 
urable, 
comftor ‘= 
able, elas- 9 | 
tic, and 
cheapest Bustle in the market. The wear-F | 
er can sit in any position whatever without bending "9 
or injaring it in the slightest degree, it closing py | 
entirely up on sitting, an- returning with precisior 
to its original ahape on arising. The heaviest dress nm 
will not cause it to diminish {ts size, or change its x 
fect form (as is generally the fault No 
Jadies? w ardrobe complete without 
the Standard Lotta Bustle. For sale o 
over where. Ask for Nos. 19, 11, 15,5 
» ba, _ ke ey comprising the various sizes and 
itentee and Wholesale Mannfactorer, 91 "3 
W ca St..N.¥ .} & 801 Race St., Phila, 4 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S sus | 
HARPER'S BAZAR. 


These Patterns 


OX : 





are Graven To Frr avy Fievre, and 














are fitted with the greatest accuracy, #0 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
ler the arma, across the largest part of the shoulder } 
blades, and two inches abdve the fullest part of the 
chest und for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms | 
lhe fu ving Patterns are now ready | 
ring | 
Dot — BREASTED SAC QUE, with Post | 
jausque, front Over-skirt, and Un 
‘ Skirt " 5 years old No. 2 
LADY'S SACQUE WRAPPER = 6 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dress Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
Chemise, and Drawers 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, P stilion Waist, 
Over-skirt, and Walking Sk “* 90 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPEK “ @ 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
from 4 to 12 years old) « O5 
LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT “ 99 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress 
ing Gow! 37 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 years old) “ 39 
DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt W 
and Knickerbockers (for bey from 5 to 10 
yea 9 
BASQU! th ¢ ) Cape, Open-front Ove 
kirt, and Fu Prained Skirt = 4 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT... “ 41 
DOLMAN SACQUE WALKING SUIT > 
DOUBLE TALMA, APRON-PFRONT AND 
LONG WALKING SKIR’ ‘ - ¢& 
DOUBLE - BRE ED JACKE T, WORTH 
OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT “ 43 | 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, with Apron 
front ‘Ove r-ekirt and Walking Skirt “* 46 
DOUBLE-BRCOASTED REDINGOTE WALK 
ING S T oe 46 
VEST-POLONAISC - WALKING SUIT 4 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and | 
Round Skirt)...... es - “* | 
Vol. V1. } 
DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
and Walking Skirt P Be 
GIRL’S WARDROBE, Sacqne, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- | 
a: Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle } 
Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old s* Bt 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT at. 
CHATELAINE REDINGOTI WALKING 
SUIT ws - i 
LOOSE FRONT DOUBLE-BREASTED PO 
LONAISE WALKING SUI - 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKING SUTT 
BLOUSE POLONAISL WALKING SUT! “ 3 


L a AND MISSLS’ BATHING OR GYM 


ASTIC SUIT * 90 
PLE ATED WAIST WALKING SUIT 
DOUBLE - BREASTED JOCKEY BASQUE 
WALKING Uli. - § 
ENGLISH WALKING JACKET SUIT “ 39 


DEMI-POLONAISL WALKING SUIT, with 


Basque Back and Square Front “@ 

The Publishers will send either Patter ¥v mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
I erns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged 

I rdering, please specify the Number of.p,per con 
t r Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual disconnt 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 


PERFECTION! 
BOKER’S BITTERS 


Beware of Counterfeits, 








THREE PLY ROOFING, 
In Use Ten Vears. 


1] 


| recommended, and suitable for 
Send for Circular and Sam- 
78 Maiden Lane, N 


A good article, we 
either steep or flat roofa. 


| plea MICA ROOFING CO., 


\ENT FREEto Inventors and Ow nersof Pate ute, 
Cc. SI 


1 ys Valuable Pamphl IA\\, Boston, 


| GRANDEST SCHEME EVER KNOWN, 


“Ath Grand Gift Concer 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF THI 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF KENTUCKY. 
12,000 CASH GIFTS, $1,500,000, 


$250,000 FOR $50. 


The Fourth Grand Gift Concert, authorized by spe. 
cial act of the Legislature, for the benefit of the Pubjic 
Library of Kentucky, will take place in Public Li brary 
Halt, at Louisville, Ky 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 3, 1873, 

Only Sixty thousand tickets will be sold. 
tickets are divided into ten coupons or parts 

At this Concert, which will be the grandest musicaj 
display ever witnessed in this « ountry, the un 
dented sum of 


$1,500,000 


The 


prece- 


divided into 12,000 cash gifts, will be distributed 
among the ticket-holders. 
LIST OF GIFTS, 
ONE GRAND CASH GIF $250,000 
ONE GRAND CASH GIF? 100,000 
ONE GRAND CASH GIF’ 50,000 
ONE GRAND CASH GIF’ 25,000 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFI 17,500 
10 CASH GIFTS $10,000 each 100,000 
80 CASH GIFTS 5,006 each 150,000 
50 CASH GIFTS 1,000 each 50,000 
80 CASH GIFTS 500 each 40,000 
100 CASH GIFTS 400 eact 40,000 
10 CASH GIFTS 300 eacl 45,000 
20) CASH GIFTS 200 eact 50,000 
825 CASH GIFTS 100 each 32,500 
11,000 CASH GIFTS 50 each 550,000 
TOTAL, 12,000 GIFTS, ALL CASH, 
amounting to.. $1,500,000 
The distribution will be positive, whether alt the 
tickets are sold or not, and the 12,000 gifts all paid in 


proportion to the tickets sold 


PRICE OF TICK 





Whole tickets, #0: Halves, $2 nths, or each 
coupon, $5; ] W hole Ti kets for $500; 22% 
Tickets 000; 113 Whole Tickets for $5,000; 
227 Whole Tickets for $10,000 No discount op jess 
than $500 worth of Tickets at a time. 


Tickets now ready for sale, and al! orders a 
nied by the money promptly filled. Lib« 
to those who buy to sell again. 

THOS, E. BRAMLETTE, 
Agent Public Library Ky., and Manager Giit Concert, 
-ublic Library Building, Louisville, Ky. 


Or THOS. H. HAYS, 
= Broadway, New York. 


iT py LIEBIC'S 
OF MEAT 


ym pa- 
’ 
ral lerins given 


EXTRACT 


THE GENUINE AMERICAN ARTICLE 





More concentrated, better, and cheaper than any 
other “> pound For sale every where, and by 
A. GL ANZ, ‘Sole Agent, 194 William St., New York, 


Common-Sense Truss, 
FREE, 


Having been selected by a Board of Eminent Surgeons, 
organized in accordance with an Act of Congress, ap- 

proved May 28, 1872, to select the beat Fruss in use, to 
furnish those ruptured in the late war, and are fur 


er 


nished to ruptured soldiers by the Government free of 
harg — Common-Sense Trusses are adopted, as 
the b se, by Public Institutions, Prison Works, 
Insane iH. rs itals, and the United States Government 
for the put service, as well as for pensioners, and are 
no doubt the beat Truss in the world. Manufactured 


by BARTLETT, BUTMAN, & 


60 State St, 


Pamphlet seat free. 


T r i > . ) : ‘ 
N. Y. Safety Steam Power Co. 
30 CORTLANDT S8T., 
NEW YORK, 
Superior Steam Exo 
by special mac hinery 
of parts. They are Safe, 
E sily Managed, and 
not liable to derangement 4 
Comutnev Enoixr anp Borier is pe- 
culiarly adapted to all purposes re- 
quiring small power. aon than 400 
engines, from 2 to 100 horse power, 
in use. Send for illustrated circular 


THE PERKINS & HOUSE 


SAFETY LAMPS, 


Safety Filling Cans & Lanterns, 
t@ FOR SALE BY DEALERS EVERY WHERE. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


CLEVELAND NON-EXPLOSIVE LAMP C0., 
42 BARCLAY STRE N. ¥., and 


PARKER, 


cor. Randolph, Chicago. 


NES AND 


and 


Bo ILERS, 


















. ‘ 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
IMITATION GOLD WATCHES, CLAINS AND JEWELEY. 
has aii the brilliancy ané 
"? s 36 . ac 
es, Gents « B 
evers, Hunting ( ases aud 


. 
t e 

e-t e 

‘ J 

express get one fre dei posta roer, 
and we is free of expense. Seni mp for 
Address, CULLINS METAL . Waive 


our Iilus 
PACTURY adway, New Work City. 
r.J. mAL DEN BERG, 
\ manufacturer of all kinds ot 
Meerschaum Goods & Au 





W ork Repairing, Boi 
= Wax & new process, Ambers 
& Send for Circulars and Price-Lists Box 9 


Store 71 Nassau, cor. John, & 4 & 6 John 
Street, near Broadway, New York. 


a> XPLOSIVE BULLETS! Jouw P. Moores 
, 204 Broadway Safe, cheap, accurate, 
6@™ Send for Cirenlar 






de a. tive. 





WKES’ PATENT FOt NTAIN ram SaVES 13 TIM 
PEQUIRED. MOLDER FiT PEN. THE ORIGINAL ANP ONT 
Sea eae THis STILE OF PEN. BY MAIL, ¢? Si im, gare ! " 
on), GOLD PENS, AND CHARM PENCILS. PENS REPAIRE v 
DAMP FOR CIRCULAR. GEO F MAWKES, G NABSAU BT, NEW Toba, 


aker, 


TIGS, TOU PEERS, &c. 
276 Dean St., Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


Dovatepay, 1 
 “Epough said 


iy 
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MAHOGANY,| 
WALNUT, ROSEWOOD, RED & 
SPANISH CEDAR, 


AND ALL KINDS 


HARD WOODS, 


In Logs, Boards, Plank, and Veneers. 
GEO. W. READ & CoO., 


Office, Mill, and Yard, 186 to 200 Lewis Street, cor. 6th, 
E. R., New York 
gaz Orders by mail promptly and faithfully executed. 
gz Inclose 3c. stamp for Catalogue and Price-List. 


ENEER CUTTING MACHINES FOR SALE. 
ONE ROTARY MACHINE, 
Cutting 4 feet long and 4 feet diameter. 
ONE SLICING MACHINE, } 
Cutting 5 feet 6 inches long. 


Both in perfect order, with Pulleys, Shafting, &c. 
Complete for immediate use. Price low. Address 


GEO. W. READ & CO., | 


186 to 200 Lewis Street, E. R., New York. 


ROGERS” 
GROUPS OF 
STATUARY. 
From $10 to $25. 
“The Favored Scholar,” 


A New Group, Price $18, 
Inclose Stamp for Illustrated 
Catalogue and Price-List to 
JOHN ROGERS, 
212 Fifth Ave., New York. 


HARRISON, BRADFORD, & CO'S 


STEEL PENS, 


Special attention called to the well-known numbers, 
505—75—28—20 & 22. 
Factory, Mt. Vernon; Office, 75 John Street, N.Y. 


MILLS & BOLTS 


For FLOUR, F 
MEA Seock Dood 





Tw FAVORED ‘SCHOLAR 








Send STAMP for 
stalenes of 167 
Fowarn Hamnison, 
Yew Haven, ¢ 


ENGLISH TRIBUTES 


To 


RECENT AMERICAN BOOKS. 


——_~> 


Miss Dorothy's Charge. 

Miss A Novel. by 
Frank Lee Benepict, Author of ‘* My 
Daughter ‘*Miss Van Kortland,” 


&c. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


Dorothy's Charge. 


Elinor,” 
’ 
In “ Miss Dorothy's Charge” we have again a vig 

us novel from an 


c American hand 
no doubt at the st iority of American writers over 
t) 
t 
€ 


There can be 





é great and increasing mass of our own fairly suc- 
essful nuvelists, both in skill as to 
of plote and insig 


the manipulation 
ht in the delineation of character 
We may declare our unreserved appreciation of the 
more important features of the book.—Atheneum, 
Londo 


I Go A-Fishing, 


I Go A-Fishing. By W.C. Prime. Crown 


o, Cloth, $2 50. 














» perhaps those chapters which strike some melan- 
y note in our minds are the most charming in this 


OK, which ¢ 


Mr. W. C. Prime has published a volume that will be 
a treat to every contemplative fisherman. * * * He 
calls it “I Go a-Fiehing.” The tender charm of th 
book, its sober e quence, and ite ge il breadth, re- 
mind ove very much of the style of Jeremy Taylor. * * * 
A rare love of nature, and a simple-hearted adoration 
of the god of nature, and an e devotion to the 
finny denizens of the deep, cst y of; nt 
streams, * * * Its subducd humor, pov 
for that which is go honest, ar 
Ch ity. rvithout ilties of xe | 
should recommen.d ne who likes to casta 
fly in a likely pool. ° * Prime ought to be able 
to rely on a hearty recept of this book among his 
English cousins.—Standard, Londo 

We are very glad to make Mr. Prime's acquaintance 
His book comes to us from across the Atlantic, and 
with it brings his pleasant talk about running brooka, 
Shady forests, and deep, silent lakes of the Adiror 
dacks, in which abound the “speckled beauties” for 
which he g i-fishing. Quite apart from the very 
keen and sportemanlike descriptions of sport, we 
have most thoughtful and picturesque writing, which 
pr true lover of nature 
as He says, and very 
tr d much in the woods 
for 1 than a man 
ever yes ar to 
th fe n: of 
v h se ~ ha Ar 
underlying tone of sadness all throngh. “ Our eweet- 
est songs are those that tell of saddest thought ;” and 
p 
t 
be 


ontains 80 much that is not only agree 
able but instructive, for in it the angler may find 
Many useful hints.—Vanity Fair, London. 
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not a Magazine that is printed which shows more i 
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ical execution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub 
lished. There is not, conufeseedly, a more popular 
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Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead 
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Ceol and Surgeon, U.5. A te m focts dictated by b 
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A SENSIBLE DEPOSITOR. 
Devositron. ‘I want to draw out my money. Can I get it?” 
Payine Tevier. ‘Certainly; make out your check.’ 


Devositor. “Oh, if I can get it I don’t want it. You can just keep it for me.” 
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The worthy citizens of Huntington trying to pick the Kelsey feathers off their fingers 


DUTCH BULBS. 
SMALL FRUITS. 
NEW PLANTS. 


OUR NEW AUTUMN CATALOGUE OF BULBS, 
NEW PLANTS, AND SMALL FRUITS, 
Beautifully illustrated with many engravings, and a 

splendidly-colored two-paged Lithograph of 
A Group of Hyacinths, 


is now ready, and wili be mailed to all applicants in- 
closing ten cents. Regular customers supplied gratis. 
Our list of 


SMALL FRUITS 
Comprises every desirable variety of 
STRAWBERRIES, RASPBERRIES, GRAPES, 
&c., & 

Bulbs and Plants mailed to any address at Catalogue 

prices. Address 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
Seed, Plant, and Bulb Warehouse, 


Nos. 23 PARK PLACE, anp 20 MURRAY ST., 
P. O. Box 5712. NEW YORK. 
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The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 
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No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 
gm Send for Price-Lists. 
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BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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THREE VALUABLE WORKS 


ON 


Popular Science. 


—— — ——— 


FLAMMARION’S ATMOSPHERE. 


The Atmosphere. Translated from the French of CAMILLE FLAMMARION. 
Edited by James GLAISHER, F.R.S., Superintendent of the Magnetical and 
Meteorological Department of the Royal Observatory at Greenwich. With 
10 Chromo-Lithographs, and 86 Woodcuts, 8vo, Cloth, $6 oo. 
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RECLUS’S EARTH. 
[he Earth: a Descriptive History of the Phenomena and Life of the Globe 
By Existe Recius. Translated by the late B. B. Woodward, and Edited 


by Henry Woodward. With 234 Maps and Illustrations, and 23 Page Maps 
printed in Colors. 8vo, Cloth, $5 oo. 





RECLUS’S OCEAN. 
The Ocean, Atmosphere, and Lif 
tive History of the Life of the Globe 
trared with 
Cloth, $6 oo. 


Being the Second Series of a Desi ri] 
By Exviste Rec us. 


Profusely Illu 
250 Maps or Figures, and Maps printed in Colors. 8vo 


PusuisHep By HARPER & BROTHERS. New York. 
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PHINEAS REDUX. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


AUTHOR OF “LADY ANNA,” “HE 


KNEW 


HE WAS RIGHT,” ““ORLEY FARM,’ 


**PHINEAS FINN,” ** THE SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON,” 


“CAN YOU 


CHAPTER XXVII 


AN EDITOR'S WRATH. 


Ow that Sunday evening in London Mr. Low 
was successful in finding the Vice-Chancellor, 
and the great judge smiled and nodded, listened 
the story, and acknowledged that the circum 
: He thought that 
an injunction to restrain the publication might 
be given at once upon Mr. Finn’s affidavit; and 
that the peculiar circumstances justified the pe 
culiarity of Mr. Low’s application. Whether 
he would have said as much had the facts con 
cerned the families of Mr. Joseph Smith and his 
son-in-law Mr. John Jones, instead of the Earl 
of Brentford and the Right Honorable Robert 
Kennedy, some readers will perhaps doubt, and 


t 


stances were very peculiar. 


0 


may doubt also whether an application coming 
from some newly fledged barrister would have 
been received as graciously as that made by Mr. 
Low, Q.C. and M.P.—who would probably him 
self soon sit on some lofty legal bench. On the 
following morning Phineas and Mr. Low—and 
40 doubt also Mr. Vice-Chancellor Pickering— 
obtained early copies of 
and were delighted to find that Mr. Kennedy s 
letter did not appear in it. Mr. Low had made 
his calculation rightly. The editor, « yg 
that he would gain more by having the young 


the 1’ yp e's Banner, 


nsidering 


member of Parliament and the Standish family, 
as it were, in his hands than by 


FORGIVE 


HER?” Etc., Etc. 


tion. A P. yple’s B a ( i ha iV nK 

a better bit of good fortune t 1 the privilege 
of first publishing such a lette It would no 
doubt be copied into every London paper, and 
into hundreds of provincial papers, and every 
journal so copying it wouid be bound to declare 


that it was taken from the columns of the P: 

ple s Banner It lo 
the Editor of the Pe s Banner” in the print 
ed slip which Mr. Slide had shown to Phineas 
Finn, though Kennedy himself had not prefixed 
to it any suc h direction. And the letter, 
hands of Quintus Slide, would not simply have 
been a letter. 


was, indeed, addressed 





in the 


It might have been ground-work 
for, perhaps, some half dozen leading articles, 
all of a most attractive kind. Mr. Slide’s high 
moral tone upon such an occasion would have 
been qualified to do good to every sritish ma 
tron, and to add virtues to the Bench of Bishops. 
All this he had postponed, with some inadequate- 
ly defirfed idea that he could do bette: with the 
property in his hands by putting himself into 
personal communication with the persons con- 
cerned, If ould 
a husband to such a 


he « manage to reconcile such 


wife—or even to be con 
Sspicuous In ay attempt to do so—and if he « ould 
make the old Karl and the young member of 
Parliament feel that he had spared them by ab 
from the } | 


iblication, the 
cial, 


His « mcepuion « f the 


staining 


be very benef 


results might 


Inat- 





the publication of a certainly li 

belous letter, had resolved to put 
the document back for at least 
twenty-four hours, even though 
the young member neither came 
nor wrote as he had promised. 
The letter did not appear, and 
before ter. o'clock Phineas Finn 
had made his affidavit in a dingy 
litle room behind the Vice- 
Chancellor's Court. The in 

junction was at once issued, 
and was of such potency that 
should any editor dare to pub- 
lish any paper therein prohibit- 
ed, that editor and that editor's 
newspaper would assuredly be 
rumpled up in a manner very 
disagreeable, if not altogether 
Editors of news- 
] s are self-willed, arrogant, 
and stiff-necked, a race of men 
who believe much in themselves 
and little in any thing else, with 
no feelings of reverence or re- 
spect for matters which are au- 
gust enough to other men; but 
an injunction from a Court of 
Chancery is a power which even 
respects. At about 
noon Vice-Chancellor Picker- 
ings injunction was served at 
the office of the People’s Ban- 
ner in Quartpot Alley, Fleet 
Street. It was done in dupli- 
cate—or perhaps in triplicate— 


destructive. 


papel 


an editor 





80 that there should be no eva 
sion ; and all manner of crump- 
ling was threatened in the event 


WEEKLY. 


far as the document went he knew its 
and recognized the necessity of obedience 
might, perhaps, be able to use the information 
contained in the letter from Mr. Kennedy, so 
as to harass Phineas and Lady Laura and the 
Karl, but he was at once 
An editor 


law, which are 


force, 


He 


aware that it must not 
is bound to avoid the 


aiways infinitely 








more costly to companies, or things, or institu 
tions than they are to individuals Of fighting 
with Chancery he had no notion; but it should 
go hard t m if he 1 m ive a fight w 
Phineas | And the here arose @noth« 
cause for deep s ‘ A parag $ 

to him in a m I pay ot t da I 
must, | thought, re t Mr. Kennedy a 
Phineas Fi \ rumor has 1 d us t 
a member of Pa ment ulling vesterday atte 
noon } 1a right penticman t mel 
ber of a late Governme! his el s shot 
ut by e iatte in is the 
the rum be true or not I ot 
saying, and therefore abst gz 
hames We are informe eman 
who used the pistol was Dhe 
bullet did not take effect t was 
that such information should have reached t 
hand f a rival, and not fallen in the way of 
the 2 s Banner! And what a pity that the 
vulle ild have been wasted Ihe paragray 
must certainly refer to Phineas Finn and Ken 
! y Finn, a mem of Parliament ud bees 
sent Slide himself to call upon Kennedy, a 
member of the late Government, at Kennedy's 


hotel 


hotel And the paragraph must be true, He 
himself id warned Finn that there would t 
danger in the visit lie had eve prophesied 
m | nd murder had be ttempted ! ] 
wl transaction had been, as it el the 
goods ana « attels of the Peoples 3B 

the pape had been shamefully 1 | 

prope Mr. 8 | ly d | 

eas Finn l mself sent the py 

rdverse the express I 


at 





905 


e. An unprofitable newspaper can not long 
tinue its exist , and, while existing, can 
t be wi ber l It is the circulation, 
e profita ( tot { torty, fifty ixty, 
a hundred thousand copies through all the 
eries and veins of the public body which is 


beneficent 


Iniess 


And |! ¥ can 





such circulation be 


the taste of the public be consult 


tus Slide, as he walked up Wes 
in search of that wicked member 
t, did 1 “ati Gouvt the goodie 8 


Vice 


but he was firm in bis 
Vice -( s i nection 
1 ¢ e | ut ge, and 


( it e, pre 
‘ I! a juite & et t no 
nf ed lavor of 
Mr. Jol Jone 

y t e ol i€ emen 
i ‘ ! he lobby of out 
mm i Ke for Mr. Finn 
the ie not t whethe 
] e li Dut would send in 

) 10 e si 
arts f Mr. S] eard 
. und ‘ ppiea again 
5 | t t is head 
rea ul t tand on one 
1 ¢ i m iy Lhe 
l g ght 
the 1 ‘ ast it 1 
member, i! I I n ec} pri 
g back in on f corn Qui 
rou } the man as ti Ihe 

n t he t 1 ba rm 
cle the I tent 1 














of any touch of disobedience. 
All this happened Mon- 
day, March the first, while the 
poor dying Duke was waiting impatiently for the 
arrival of his friend at Matching. 
busy all the morning till it was time that he 
should go down to the House. For as 
he could leave Mr. Low's chambers in Lin 

Inn he had gone to Judd Street to inquire as to 
the condition of the man who had tried to mur- 
He there saw Mr 
received an assurance from that gentleman 
that Robert Kennedy should be taken down at 


“SHE 


on 


*hineas was 


soon as 


In's 


Kennedy s cousin, 











once to Lough Linter Up to that moment not 
i word had been said to the police as to what 
had bec 1 done No more notice id been taken 
ort uttempt to murder than might have been 


necessary had Mr. Kent 


edy thrown a cilothes- 


lis visitor's head There was 








bru lati the littie 
hole in the of the door with the bullet in it, 
st Six fe ve the ground: and there was 
the pistol ive chambers still uded, which 
Ma rson had cunningly secured on um 
from rch, and given er to the cousin that 
$ e evening There was certainly n va [ 
idence, but ly was disposed to u t 
At noon the injunction was served n Quart 
pot Alley, and was put into Mr. Slide’s hands 
arrival at the office at three oclock 
shat gentiem sa ies required ~ 
from three till five in the afternoon l 
again from nine in the evening till any hour in 


the morning at which he might be 
People s Ranner for that dav's 


He had been angry with Phineas when the Sun- 


able to com 


plete the use 


day night passed without letter at the 
5] 
Office, as a promise had been made that there 
st t ither but he had 


uid be e 
he his 


a visit or 


a letter 
into the city from 


A VISIL OF 


walked 


iL Sure, as 





suburban residence at Camden Town, that he 
uld now find some communication on the 
kreat subject. ‘The matter was one of most se 
MO&ks importance. Such a letter as that which 
‘Ss in his possession no ibt create 
Much su prise, and receive mn rdinarv atten- 


PUSHED HER 





HAIR BACK FROM HER FACE IN 


ter had been s , and he had ce 


mewhat hazy 





A 


MANNER HE REMEMBERED WELL IN 








tainly made a mistake But, as he walked from day Mr. Slide did |} k ef! | 
his home to Quartpot Alley, he little dreamed within his glass cage, so 1 n 
of the treachery with which he had been treated iffecte und at five o'clock } he left } 
‘*Has Phineas Finn been here?” he asked, as office, instead of going at ! to M 
he took his accustomed seat within a small clos- Slide at Camden ‘I he tool nnil 
et, that might be best described as a glass cage nd went n to Westn ‘ He 
Around him lay the débris of many past news ‘ front the traitor l 
papers, and the germs of many future publica- It must | ch | f of 
tions. ‘To all the world except himself it would | edit that he did in truth | e that 
have been a chaos, but to him, with his expe t r from < r j l 
rience, it was admirable orde N Mr. Finn pract f fe } t { 
had not been there Ar d the he ‘ if ttl edit fa I ! 
ing among the letters for one from the mem best } e judge indeed | 
for ‘Tankerville, the injar n is t t | : ethe t ¢ 
his hands. ‘To say that he was aghast is but a | ld ! N 
poor form gf speech for the expression of his | ge ta é 1 int 
emotion f 1 const 
He had been ‘‘ done sold absolutely M Y Side i ‘ t f 
robbed by that wretche ily false Irishman w m | fror \ { 
he had trusted with all the confidence of a : i : pre 
did nature and an open heart! H had kee git ‘ i! 
most treacherously misused ! lreacher j i 
adequate word for the injury inflict | t ference 
The more potent is a man, the less tomed | 1 f b ‘ 
to endure injustice d the more | power to | | t IP 
snflict it. t ‘ t o P t- | BR ’ fthe P 
er the astonishment ‘ = ‘ 
suffer. Newspaper editors sport daily th the ly i ! ‘ 
names of men of whom they do not hesitate to | their name ere handled j lum ‘ 
publish almost the severest words that can be | general result was good What are the eufh 
uttered; but let an editor be himself attacked, ings of the f to th ulvantage of t ma 
even without his name, and he thinks that the If there be fault is gh places, it | 
thunder-bolts of heaven should fall upon the of it be exposed If there be frau Lurlte 
fender Let his manners, his truth, his judg gambling lase ' ‘ it 
ment, his honesty, or even his consistency, be ind etior mong those é " 
questioned, and thunder-bolts are forth-coming | ki eve le I ent e lig! 
though they may not be from heaven There | so t the ler ea g I 
should certainly be a thunder-bolt or two now, ch details will make a pape pay’ Mr. SI 
but Mr. Slide did not at first quite see how they knew a bunt it t Mr. Slide 
were to be forged : t f rn r r 
He read the in ig l agar A i f tue ¢ ‘ , 


FORMER 


ny ‘ medi 
B judi 1s « 
( li 
ne i prey 
fron I! with 
aca il i l 
lie | for I f f 
el } { ‘ 
( | | 
t e art | wa ) 
ve a tew \ I MG 
He m ‘ tt : 
h, | ving that the 
| , | ld be aga t 
1 should e ¢ t ) 
i e of ination that 
t; but Phineas « ld see it 
it fire { his « 
Ce l iid Phinea 
ret ng t hie e ott i > 
at nt { 
tanc betwe him ' 3 
House us alve ifficic 
(a t i ¢ me } 
Westminster Hall 
"a have t me 
| ul } BAY at 
ou've ¢ t v he 
lve r lt \ 
1 neve t y ed in 
" i¢ ! i t 
juite repre ec 
that ] i j Ked at 
him. Phin 
Because ave ndered 
you trom pul r n untrue 
nd ve landerous letter about 
a lady 
=F } L me that 
y d come to nu esterday 
I K hot 1 tl k I said 
t r from me 
Y 1 that truth l 
( I Ot. irse 
she nul ' { 
} i 
( e that 
e! t If you ri 
t I ever 4 
I t } t 
f t ! ' mir 
. ut 
t nl 
{ys 
i) 
d k 
} ( 
’ YQ ‘ ‘ 
‘ i b 
\ ’ 
ir. s first { , 
\\ i iH 
I ] I 1 ! 
j 
He } 
k D 
I 


g t the I th Mstate—t 
Phineas I ¢ it ad 
¢ t ft ! I 
i} i f¢ j 
nele hereas ' member of 
must st rgie night atte night for 
of + £ ! Mi the y 
hes f deserted t f mem 
e] the Pre = e 








HOt 
And yet Irish- 
led himself into Parliament 
etter of 


greater power? this wretched 


man, who had w1 





a rood, down 






I hman being 
wx the moment like a cock 








f on his own dunghill. 
Quintus Slide was not slow to tell himself that he 
also had an elevation of his own, from whi he 
could make himself audible. In former days he 
had forgiven Phineas Fiar we than once. If 
he ever forgave Phineas Finn again, might his 
right hand forget its cu iw, and never again 
draw blood or tear a scalp. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 





THE FIRST THUNDER-BOLT. 

Ir was not t \ Mr. Slide had left him 
that Phineas wrote the following letter to Lady 
Laura 

H ' Commons, March 1, 18 

**My peAR FRIENI I have a | story to 
tell, wi I f [ shall find d t in the tell 
l t i tnat 1 yuld KI 
t! fact t { I must t igh i it as [ t I 
m ] give l eat but the 
i I ls j lj 1 not, I 
t be injurious t ) 

Yesterday, Sund i man < t ) 
¢ { Lnewspal md hom I Kil l 
used to tell u 
ind an 
nted to sit for J 
He is the edi He brou I i long letter 
from Mr, Ke ly him led for public 
t nd I W lre | l ng an 
elaborat d, I may I ielly untrue 

6 t ir ¢ urre I read t ] r but 
ot ¢ e can 1 rer rt t nor, if 
I iid remember them ld I repeat them 
t } ¢ 11 , 

Che ’ 1 al l i 


familiar, and W n our unfortunate 


mma 


rdly understand But he did so, and told m 
vat Mr. Kenn in t We have man 
ape 1 mong us to ¢ in i warrant for pre 
y tne pu t or t letter, and I thin) 





Kennedy, whom I f 1 in a miserable 
tel in Judd S t, kept by Sco people named 
Macpherson. ‘They had come from the neigh 
} od of I gh Linter, and knew Mr. Kenne- 
ay weil, This was yesterday afternoon, Sunday, 
and I found some difficulty in making my way 
into his sence My object was to induce him 
» letter, for at that time I doubted 
could interfere quickly enough 








ir husband in a very sad condi 
said or what I said I forget; but 
ntensely a that you should 
return to him Ii 1 not hesits now to say 
that he is certainly mad After a while, when I 
€ ressed n issured opinion that you would not 
go back to Lou Liater, he suddenly turned 





asped a revolver, and fired at my head. 


How I got out of the room I don't quite remem- 
bet Had he repeated the yt, which he might 
have done over and over iin, he must have hit 


ih) 
I 


lered down 





“l in the matter, 


, Barrington Erle and my particular friend, 





» whom I went for legal assistance in 
st ig t publication seem to think that I 
I l have at once t for the police, and given 
Mr. Kennedy in char But I did not do so, 
and hitherto the police have, I believe, no knowl- 
eug I what occurred, A paragr iph appeared 
i ne of the morning papers to-day, giving al 
most an accurate act int Of the matter, but men- 
tioning neither the } e nor a of the name 
No doubt it will be repeated in all the paper 
But the re 
nvicti is to tl 
sto wl h the 











The 1s seem to been very 
anxi to screen the lest ther ho 
tel, no dou the landlord ld | ent for 
the police but in this case the empt kept 
juite secret Lh did l ru re k 
a a cousin of your ba s, whom I think 
you know, and whom I saw t mornit Il 
ssures me that Robert K Is quite aware 
of the v ked + the mpt he mad and 





taken down to L h Linter to-morrow, and 

© says h cou l \ tr 1 L ¢ | 
What Geo Kennedy mea I can not 
sa but for myself I di id for t 








*But for you this important 


That Mr. Kennedy is insane there can not now, 





I think, be a doubt; and therefore the question 
of your returning to him—as far as there has 
been any question—is absolutely settled. None 


of your friends would be justified in allo 


you to return He indoubtedly mad, and has 
aone an act W 118 not murderous on that 
conclusio Vhi ettles t q ll SO per- 


doubt, reside in En 
gland now without « ! Mr. Kennedy him 
self would feel that he could take no stey s to en- 
force your return after did yesterday. 
Indeed, if bring yours¢ lf to face the 
publicity, you could, I imagine, obtain a legal 
separation, which would give 


trol of your own fortune. I feel myself b 


fectly that you could, no 

" Saas 
AALiiget 
what he 
you could 


you again the con 





HARPER’S 


to mention this; but I give you no advice. 
will no doubt explain all the circumstances to 
your father. 

" * 7 think I have now told you every thing that 
I need tell you . 
and | 


the 








» thing only happened 
the morning 


secing Mr George 


have been all 





terday, 


retting Injunction, and 





Kennedy Just before I began this letter 
horril editor was with m« in, threat 
me wW 1 tl penaities in editor 





tell the truth 


click of the 





says that the ball went through m ket 
which wv certainly not the case but a f or 
two off is quite near enough f 


“The Duke of 
heard to-day that Madame Goe 
has been sent for to Matching 


Omnium 1s 





e the other day at Harrington, 
Your most sincere friend, 
** PHINI 


ed our a quaintan 
** God bless you, 


AS FINN. 


**[Do not let my news oppress you 








of the pist | is a thing done a 1 over without 
evil results “he state of Mr. Kennedy’s mind 
is what we have | uspected, and, melan 
choly though it be, should contain for you, at 


rate, this consolation—that the accu 





against you would not have been mad ud 
mind been unclouded 
Twice while Finn was writing this lette 

he rung into the House for a d I 1 once 
it was suggested to him to say a few words of 
angry opposition to the Government on some no 
important subject under discussion Since the 
beginning of the session hardly a night had 
passed without some ve sparring, and v¢ 


frequently the limits of Parliamentary decorum 


had been almost surpassed. Never within the 
memory of living polit ns had political rancor 
been so sl irp,and ti feeling of injury so keen 
both on the one ie and ¢ e other The 
taunts th n at the Cx tives, il fe 


country were against the 


tions also were agai 





determination throu 
the party to deny their leade 


for a while heen almost a 


and disclaim the 








bill. But a feeling of duty to the party had pr 
vailed, and this had not been done. It had not 
been done: but the n doing of it Was a sore 


oken shoulders yi 
the 1 Mr 
as they were, by their 
nd by their 


could not hear it in sil ‘ 


burden on the half-bi 


gloomil yn benches behin 


Men goaded 


opponents, by their 1 


man who sat 
Daubeny. 
itural friends, : 
own consciences, 
and very bitter things were said in return M 
degrading lust for 
No other feeling could prompt him to 
py fachious 
exhibited in that House—so said 
Conservative with broken back and broken heart 


Gresham was accused of a 
power. 
( with a 


0s8e 


acrimony never before 
yme wretched 

a measure which he himself would only be 
willing to carry were he allowed the privilege of 
passing over to the other side of the House for 
the purpose. In these encounters Phineas Finn 
had already exhibited his prowess, and, in 
l'ankerville, had become 
prominent as an opponent'to Mr. Daubeny’s bill 
He had, of nted, and 
held up in the House to the execration of his 
own but he had enjoyed his fight, 
and had remembered how his friend Mr. Monk 
had once told him that the pleasure lay all on 
the side of opposition. 
declined to speak , 4 
recovered from Kennedy’s pistol,” said Mr. Rat- 
ler, who had, of course, heard the 
le affail® together, have upset 


spite 


of his declarations at 
course, himself been tau 
constituents : 
But on this evening he 
sey suppose you have hardly 


whole spory 


whole 








me,” said Phinea ** Fitzgibbon will do it for 
you; he’s in the House And so it | ed 
that on that o n th Honorable I nm 
i itzgibbon made a very effective speech against 
the Gove 

On tl ing, from the col f tl 
People’s s hurled the first of those 
thunder-bolts with which it was the purpose of 
Mr. Slide absolutely to de the pe ul and 





I m as Mi 1 don Ile w ld 
trike such blows that no constituency ould 
ever venture to return Mr. Finn again to Pa 
L1iut 1 | ) ht that he ec l » x 
ke his | that no mighty noblem ! 
distit ed commot no lady of rank, sl l 
again care to entert the hil eant i 1 feed 


him with the 





der-bolt was as follows 
**We abstained ve terday l 
circumstance which occurre n 
Judd Street on Sunday after 
we observe was mentioned 
The names rt 
ri the pe is in 
should be concealed Indeed, ¢ n 
tlemen concerned have been guilty of very t 
criminality, we think that we are bound to tel 
the whole story and this the more especially 


as certain circumstances have in a very pe 


manner placed us in possession of the facts. 

**It is no secret that for the last two years 
Lady ] ura K nned has 
her husband, the Honorable Robert 


under Mr. Mild 


been separated fror 
who, in the la administration, 
ma held the off of Cl 
of Lancastet and, we believe. as little a secret 
that Mr. Kennedy has been very pet 


deavoring to recall his 


sistent in e1 
With 


and we 


wife to her home 
equal persistence she has refused to obey, 
have in our hands the clearest possil le evidence 


her 


influence exercised over her 


that Mr. Kennedy has 
refusal to 


Phineas Finn, who three vears 


obstinate 
by Mr. 


was her 


attributed 


f nor f t t ‘ t r } rh 
livers Noni 1Vl t l . 


oro! 


WEEKLY. 


on, and who lately succeeded in oust- 
Mr. Browborough from his for 


cerville by his impetuous promises to sup- 


seat 





sasure 


of Church Reform whi 








with that venom wi i makes 
] lis party. Whether Mr. Phineas 
I in another Parliament we can 


think we can at least 
n that he will never again sit for Tan- 


t, of course, say, but we 
sure hi 
‘On last Sunday afternoon Mr. Finn, know- 
h which he 





ing well the feeling wit is regarded by 











Mr. Kennedy, outraged all decency by « ng 

m that gentleman, whose address he obtained 
from our office. What took place between them 
no one know proba 10 one ever will 
know B ite ended by Mr. 
Kenne f } Finn’s head, 
That he should h e done o without the gZTOss- 
est pre cation no one e. That Mr. 





with 
vecting his wife is an undoubted fact—a 


© interfere 


in & position to 





must have been 


most heart-rending every one will admit. This 


hrust himself upon the unfor- 


nd on the Sabbath afternoon, was 








the ve man whom the husband accuses of hav- 
ing robbed him of the company and comfort of 
! fe. But we can not, on that account, ab- 


Kennedy of the cri 
or a jury te 


ninaiity of his 


nh I act 
» decide what view should 


at act, and to say how far the out- 





rovocation offered should be allowed to 
' . . © 

palhate the offense. But hitherto the matter has 
not reached the police. Mr. Finn was not struck, 
and managed to escape from the room. 

his manifest 
™m © es} bail 
to have reported all the cit 


It was 
of the community, and 


duty as one 


so as a member of Parliament, 


cumstances at once to 


the police. ‘This was not done by him, nor by 
the persons who keep the hotel. That Mr. Finn 
10uld have reasons of his own for keeping the 
whole affair secret, and for screening the attempt 
t murder, is clear enough What inducements 
have been used with the people of the house we 
can not, of course, say. gut we understand that 


ennedy has been allowed to leave London 
without molestation. 


orv-of what occurred or 





to take the case 





10 1 Was at 
London constabulary. 
it such a trans- 
heart of London 
afternoon, 
without We intend to 
» of what we know from the public 
hesitate to acknowledge 
tion of the Vice- 


Chancellor from publishing a certain document 








e out of the question tl 


uld take place in the 
‘clock on a Sunday 
notice, 
is possible, and do wot 
debarred by an injun 


wi n y ould throw the clearest 
tance. As possible after 
hot was fired Mr. Finn went to work, 
» think, by 


Injunct 


light upon the 
le circum soon as 
ind, 
the 
' We feel 
sure that it would not have been granted had 
the transaction in Judd Street been at the time 
to the Vice-Ch | 


misrepresentations, obtained 





on early on yesterday morning. 


known uncellor in all its e 


iormil- 
ty Our hands are, of course, tied. The docu- 
ment in question is still with us, but it is sacred. 


When called upon to show it by any proper au 


but, knowing what we 


we shall be ready 
do know, we 


the matter to 


should not be 
sleep. In 
upor those whose duty it is to preserve the pub- 
lic peace to take the 
the delin juents to justice, 


mas 


Justified in allowing 
, 
| 


the mean time we cal 


steps necessary for bring) 


a =) 


























etfect upon Mr. Finn, we should say 
must be his immediate withdrawal from pul 
life. For the last year or two he has held some 

il a ite but permanent place in Ireland, which 
} has en up < t rum t t } to 
V I has attache himself is lik y to return 
to off Chat he after office is no 
t ] any } \y rnment si ild 
I ¥ employ him, eve ’ L tlde-waits Is quit 
out of t juestior nd 1 equally out of tl 

that he should be ag returned 
liar t. W i t resign his seat on ac¢ ng 
offic A we lx e, noto is that this 
gentl n ca { maintain the position whi 
he lds wit it being } 1 for his ser es, it 18 
rea nabik up] é that his friends \ i recon 
m | 1 to retire nd seek his i gy in some 
obscure and, let us pe, honest pre $s] 

Mr. Slide, when his thunder-bolt was prepar 
read rw r t it still w me fear 
st robable result It was ¢ l t that he 

| l a prose t t el, a l 
t } , I Vice 
Chance 5 t Was | the was 
saf ach « . 7) Ast ¢ he yuld 
not tell himsell t vas certal ul Le 

Ss savi very | it rs bot] f Lac Laura 

1 of Phineas Fint ailing vé ear the 
wind. But neither of those persons would prob 

vy be will prosecute ind, should he b 
prosecuted, he would then, at any rate, be abl 
to give in Mr. Ke c ter as evidence in his 

n defense He 1 believe that what 

3 was r the Ist f moral 

It was the busin softs lL paper as tli 

v h he conducted t some risk in defer 
gt ls, and «¢ stinguished culprits 
on t lf of t pul And then, without son 
ich risk, how could Phineas Finn be adequately, 
pul if e atroc is treach¢ t whi h 








by the spirit. It was open to him to publish : 

t zy he pleased respecting Mr. Kennedy and his 
wife, subject, of course. to the general laws of the 
y 


1 to livel, The \ ( 


HANCCUOI 


| 


| 
| 


[ScppreMent, Octroser 11, 1873. 


special order to him referred simply to a pa 
lar document, and from that document he 





had 





not quoted a word, though he had contrived to 
repeat all the bitter things which it « 


He felt se 


anger on 


with much added 


venom of his own, 





re of being safe om 
part of the Vice-Chancellor. 

The article was printed and published, 
reader will 


active 


percely 


began with a lie in that 


e that it was full of lies, J; 
statement that ‘* we 
stained yesterday from alluding to circumstan 
which had been 


unknown to the wr 


iter when } 





yesterday's paper was published. The in 

reference to poor Finn’s want of delicacy 

cing himself upon Mr. Kennedy on the § 
f 


aiternoon was, « course, a tissue of les, 
visit had been 


he editor hims« 





naa 
lf. The 


isehnood and Mace, anc 





paper from beginning 


to end was full of 





been written w 





ting prejudice against the man who had offended 
But Mr " 
was lying, and did not know that he was malj 
. The we upon which he used 
] and he 


the u 


the writer. ide 
c1ous. 
ustomed, 


that 





aoing no 





mous accusatl 








behalf of the public special duty of writers 
and editors att 1 to the public press. My 
Slide’s blood was running high with virtuous j 
dignat gainst our hero as he inserted those 
last cruel words as to the choice of an obscure 
but honest professi 

Phineas Fi read the article before he sat 
( to breakfast on the following morning, a 
the dagger weat righ to his bosom. Ever 
word t hit With a jau 
in his own sleeve, he had assured hi 
was sa nst ny wound which 

ted on him f m the columns of 


that he 





Tl ‘ 

Banner. He had been sure 
tacked, and thought that he 
it. I 


his harness, and 


was armed to 





l, 
3 


it the thin blade penetrated every } 





every particle of the poison cur. 





dled in his blood He was hurt about Lady 
Laura; he was hurt about his borough l'an- 
kerville; he was hurt by the charges against him 


he was hurt by be- 
mercies of Major 


the craft witl 








n had been evaded 
the al g his 
lid 
I s 
| $- 
y more 
I ar 





dangerous paradise 





inst 
which he desired to enter. He had no g 
claim upon his party; and in giving away t 
good things of iffice the giver is only t pt 
to recognize any objections against an indy 
which may seem to relieve him from the ne 
tv of bestowing aught in that direction. Phineas 
felt that he would almost be ashamed to s! 
face at the clubs or in the House. He must 





so, as a matter of course, but 
could not do so without ¢ tessing by | visage 
that he had bee leeply wounded by the attack 











and was almost surprised that 5 
not vet ¢ ni e! it s K had 
been 1 i He | I t felt he k 
Lin t té ry body had looked a 
and ‘ by in the street had declare 
eact that } . the unfortunate on¢ 
had beer omed | e editor of the People’s 


! 1 Mr. Low took the paper, read, or } 
bl nl ilf read, the article. and then threw t 
sheet ¢ é s ¥ hless ** What ou tI 

+* Nog gata 

** One's first desire would be to beat him toa 

Of all irses tl rst, and 

would most cert y 

Just so; I only e one 
would have, but wl e's st 
I don't k whethe f 








uld t not. I have only just glat 
t it, and the fore cant give an oOpinior 
I should think you would not dream of su 
thing. Your object is to screen Lady Lauras 
name.” 


It may be necessary that steps sl 
taken to defend her « iracter! If an a 5 
be made with s publ as to enforce D 
fy ¢ i. the denial must be made nat 
, } } best made | an action f 

But that must be done by he wr herii ‘ 

‘ not by you 


nk that you can interfere. I 


dy be insane 


yved, and w 


aay Laur i's ( 





t vou Can do. 





v-sweeper, and ot 
What 
deper i i rat 


Ke 


countered a chimne 
get 


what vou do nm 


some ot he soot. 


do, must 





Wise Ul ss. sAUTR 











he knew that he 


sonaten Sa 


You have en- 
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as your Grace pleases, but pray do not connect 
me with the packing.” 

‘*You must be connected with it.” 

** But I wish not to be connected with it, Duke. 
I have written to the | iwye! to renounce the leg- 
acy, and if your Grace persists, | must employ 
a lawyer of my own to rei ince them after some 
legal form. Pray do noi let 
there will be so inuc 


the case be sent 
to me, ¢ 
shall have 


take it in, 


1 trouble, and we 
wont 
and I will 
Lady Glen will tell you that 
I can be very obstinate when I please 
Lady Glencora had told him so alread: 
had been quite sure that her friend would per 
sist in the | and 
had though imply ac 
cept Madame € 
But a man who had 


nother great jewel robbery I 
and I won’t have the money, 
have my own way 
udy. She 
her determination 
that her kh 


as to the legacy, 
isband should s 
“rs assurances to that effect 
r of the Ex 
chequer could not deal with money, or even with 
jewel He assured | that such 

arrangement Was quite out of the question 
He remarked that property property, by 
which he meant to intimate that the real owner 
ved to dis- 
himself of his responsibilities or strip 


(,0es! 
been Chancell 


, 80 lightly. is wife 


was 
of substantial wealth could not be allo 
embarrass 
himself of his privileges by a few generous but idle 
words, ‘The late Duke’s will was a very serious 
thing, and it seemed to the heir that this aban 
doning of a legacy bequeathed by the Duke was 
a making light of the Duke’s last act and deed 
To refuse money in such circumstances was al 
most like refusing rain from heaven or warmth 
from the sun. It could not be done. The things 
were her property, and though she might, of 
», chuck them into the street, they would no 
les But I won't have them, Duke,” 
said Madame Goesler; and the late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer found that no proposition made 
by him in the House had ever been received with 
His wife told him that 
nothing he could say would be of any avail, and 
rather ridiculed his idea of the solemnity of wills 
‘You can't make a person take a thing because 
on a thick bit of paper any 
more than if you gave it her across the table. I 
understand it all, of course. 


be hers. 


a firmer opposition. 


you write it down 


She means to show 
that she didn’t want any thing from the Duke 


As she refused the name and title, she won't 
have the money and jewels, You can’t make 
her take them, and I'm quite sure you can't talk 


her over rhe young Duke was not persuaded 
but had to give the battle up 


the present 


at any rate, for 


On the 19th of March Madame Goesler re 
turned to London, having been at Matching 
Priory for more than three weeks. On he 
journey back to Park Lane many thoughts 
crowded on her mind Had she, upon the 
whole, done well in reference to the Duke of 


Omnium? ‘The last three years of her 
to an old 
had not, in truth, possessed aught in common. 
She had persuaded herself that there had exist- 
ed a friendship but of 
what ha been a friendship with 
one whom she had not known till he had been 
in What of the Duke's 
speaking had she ever heard with pleasure, ex 


life had 


been sacrificed man with whom 


she 


warm between them; 


nature could 
his dotage? words 
cept certain terms of affection which had been 
half and half She had told 
Phineas Finn, while riding home with him from 
Broughton Spinnies, that she had clung to the 


mawkish senile ? 


Duke because she loved him; but what had 
there been to produce such love? The Duke 
had begun his acquaintance with her by insult 
ing her—and had then offered to make her his 


wife This—which would have conferred upon 
her some tangible advantages, such as rank and 
wealth and a great name had refused, 
thinking that the price to be paid for them was 
too high, and that life might ever yet have some- 
thing better in her. After that 
had permitted herself to become, after a fashion, 
head nurse to the old man, and in that pursuit 
had wasted three years of what remained to her 
of her youth. People, at any rate, should not 
say of her that she had accepted payment for 
the three years’ service by taking a casket of 
jewels. She would take nothing that should jus 
tify any man in saying that she had been enriched 
by her acquaintance with the Duke of Omnium 
It might be that she had been foolish, but she 
would be more foolish still were she to accept a 
reward for her folly. As it was, there had been 
something of romance in it—though the romance 
of friendship at the bedside of a sick and selfish 


old man bad hardly been satisfactory 


she 


store for she 


Even in her close connection with the present 
Duchess there was something which was almost 
hollow Had there not been a compact between 
them, never expressed, but not the less under- 
stood? Had not dear friend, Lady Glen, 
agreed to bestow upon her support, fashion, and 
all kinds of worldly good things, on condition 
that she never married the old Duke? She had 
liked Lady Glencora—had enjoyed her friend's 
society and been happy in her friend’s company ; 
but she had always felt that Lady Glencora’s at 
traction to herself had been simply on the score 
of the Duke. It was necessary that the Duke 
should be pampered and kept in good humor 
An old man, let him be ever so old, can do what 
he likes with himself and his belongings lo 
keep the Duke out of hayvm’s way Lady Glencora 
had opened her arms to Madame Goesler. Such, 
at least, was the interpretation which Madame 
Goesler chose to give to the historv of the last 
three years. They had not, she thought, quite 
understood her. When once she had made up 
her mind not to marry the Duke, the Duke had 
been safe from her—as his jewels and money 
should be safe, now that he was dead. ’ 

Three years had passed by, and nothing had 
been done of that which she had intended to do. 
Three years had passed, which to her, with her 
desires, were so important, And yet she hardly 
knew what were her desires, and had never quite 
defined her intentions, She told herself on this 


her 


1 


very journey that the time had now gone by, and 
that in losing these three years she had lost every 
thing. As yet—so she declared to herself 

the world had done but little for Two 
old men had loved her; one had become her hus 
band, and the other had asked to become so; 
and to both she had done her duty lo both 
she had been grateful, tender, and self-sacrificing. 
From the former she had, as his widow, taken 
wealth which 
alone had no happiness. From 
latter, and from his family, she had accepted a 


now 


her. 





she valued greatly ; but the wealt 


het the 


given 


certain position Some persons, high in repute 
and fashion, had known her before, but every 
body knew her now. And yet what had all thi 
done for her? Dukes and duchesses, dinne: 
parties and drawing-rooms—what did they all 
amount to? What was it that she wanted ? 
She was ashamed to tell herself that it was 
love But sie kne \ thi that 1 Was ne essary 
for her happiness that she should devote herself 
to some one. All the elegancies and outward 


charms of life were delightful, if only they could 
As an end 
She had devoted 


dead, 


be used as the 
themselves they 
herself to thi 


means to some end 
ere nothing. 
old man wl 
there had been moments in which she had t! g 
that that sufficed. But it had not sufficed, and 
instead of being borne down by grief at the loss 
of her friend, she found herself almost rejoicing at 
relief from a vexatious burden. Had she been a 
hypocrite, then? Was it her nature to be false ? 
After that she reflected whether it might not be 
best for her to become a devotee—it did not mat- 
ter much what branch of the Christian re 
ligion, so that she could assume some form of 
faith. The sour strictness of the confident Cal 
vinist or the asceticism of St. Francis might sult 
her equally—if she could only believe in Calvin 
in St. Francis. She had tried to believe in 
the Duke of Omnium, but there she had failed. 
There had at shrine she 
thought she could have worshiped with a con- 
stant and happy devotion, but that saint had re 
pulsed her from his altar. 

Mr. Maule, senior, not understanding much 
of all this, but still understanding something, 
thought that he might perhaps be the saint. He 
knew well that audacity in asking is a great met 
it in a middle-aged wooer, 


10 Was now and 


ough 


li 


or 


been a saint whose 


He was a good deal 
older than the lady, who, in spite of all her ex 
periences, was hardly yet thirty. But then he 
he felt sure, very young for his age, whereas 
was old She was a widow ; 
ower 


was 
she he was a wid- 
She had a house in town and an income. 
He had a place in the country and an estate, 
She knew all the dukes and duchesses, and he 
was a man of family She could make him 
comfortably opulent He could make her Mrs 
Maule of Maule Abbey. She, 
good-looking. 


no doubt, was 
Mr. Maule, senior, as he tied on 
his cravat, thought that even in that respect there 
was no great disparity between them 
ing his own age, M1 


Consider- 
Maule, senior, thought there 
was not perhaps a better-looking man than him 
self about Pall Mall. He was a little stiff in the 
joints and moved rather slowly, but what was 
wanting in suppleness was certainly made up in 
di rity 

He watched his opportunity, and called in 
Park Lane on the day after Madame Goesler’s 
return. ‘There already between them an 
amount of acquaintance which justified his call 
ing, and, perhaps, there had been on the lady's 
part something of that cordiality of manner 
which wont to lead to intimate friendship 
Mr. Maule had made himself agreeable, and Ma 
dame Goesler had seemed to be grateful. He 
was admitted, and on such an it was 
impossible not to begin the conversation about 
the Duke Mr. Maule could afford to 
talk about the Duke, and to lay aside for a short 
time his own cause, as he had not suggested to 
‘f the possibility of becoming pressingly 
tender on his own behalf on this particular oc 


was 


18 


occasion 


* dear 


himse 
casion. Audacity in wooing is a great virtue, 
but a man must measure even his virtues, —s 
heard that you had gone to Matching as soon as 
the poor Duke was taken ill,” he said 

She was in mourning, and had never for a mo 
ment thought of denying the peculiarity of the 
position she had held to the old 
man. She could not have been content to wear 


in reference 
her ordinary colored garments after sitting so 
long by the side of the dying man. A hired 
nurse may do so, but she had not been that. If 
there had been hypocrisy in her friendship, the 
hypocrisy must be maintained to the end. 

‘*Poorold man! I only came back yesterday.” 

**IT never had the pleasure « : 
Grace,” said Mr. Maule. ‘‘ But I have always 
heard kim named a nobleman of whom En 
gland might well be proud. 


f knowing his 
as 


Madame Goesler was not at the moment in 
clined to tell lies on the matter, and did not 
think that England had much cause to be proud 
of the Duke of Omnium 
held a very peculiar position, 

** Most peculiar a 


He was a man who 
she said. 
man of infinite wealth, 
and of that special dignity which, I am sorry to 
say, so many men of rank among us are throw 
ing aside as a garment which is too much for 
them. We can all wear coats, but it is not ev- 
ery one that can carry a robe. The Duke car- 
ried to last. Madame Goesler re 
membered how he looked with his night-cap on 


his the 
when he had lost his temper because they would 
not let him have a glass ef Curacoa. ‘I don’t 
know that we have any one left that can be said 
to be his equal,” continued Mr. Maule. 

‘*No one like him, perhaps. He was never 
married, you know.” ° 

‘But was once willing to marry,” said Mr. 
Maule, ‘if all that we hear be true.” Madame 
Goesler, without a smile and equally without a 
frown, looked as though the meaning of Mi 
Maule’s words had escaped her. ‘ A grand old 
gentleman! I don’t know that any body will 
ever say as much for his heir.” 
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‘* The men are very different.” 

‘Very different indeed. I dare say that Mr. 
Palliser, as Mr. Palliser, has been a useful man. 
But so is a coal-heaver a useful man. 
and beauty of life will be clean 
become useful men.” 

‘**{ don’t think we are near that yet 

**Upon my word, Madame Goesler, I am not 


rone when we all 


o 


so sure about it. Here are sons of noblemen 
going into trade on every side of us. We have 
earls dealing in butter, and marquises sending 


t peaches to market. ‘There was nothing of 
that kind about the Duke. A great fortune had 
been intrusted to him, and he knew that it was 
is duty to spend it. He did spend it, and all 
the world looked up to him. It must have been 
a great pleasure to you to know him so well 
Madame Goesler the ty of 
making any answer to this by the announcement 
of anot The door was opened, and 
Phineas the He had not 
seen Madame Goesler since they had been to- 


was saved necess! 


ner Visitor ] 


Finn entered room. 
gether at Harrington Hall, and had never before 
Mr. Maule. When riding h« 
lady after their unsuccessful attempt to jump out 
of the wood, Phineas had promised to call in 
Park he should learn that Ma 
dame Goesler was not at Matching. Since that 
the Duke had died, and the bond with Matching 
no longer existed 


met me with the 


Lane whenevet 


It seemed but the other day 
that they were talking about the Duke together, 
and now the Duke was gone 
mourning,” said Phineas, as he still held her 
hand. ‘“*I must one word to condole with 
you for your lost friend.’ 

** Mr. Maule and I were now speaking of him,” 
she said, as she introduced the two gentlemen. 
—‘* Mr. Finn and I had the pleasure of meeting 
your son at Harrington Hall a few weeks since, 
Mr. Maule 

‘I heard that he had been there. 
know the Duke, Mr. Finn ? 

** After the fashion in which such a one as I 
would know such a one as the Duke, I knew 
him. He probably had forgotten my existence.’ 

‘*He never forgot any Madame 
Goesler. ; 


** | see you are in 


Did you 


one,” said 

**1T don’t know that I was ever introduced to 
him,” continued Mr. Maule, ‘‘ and I shall always 
regret it. I was telling Madame Goesler how 
profour? a reverence I had for the Duke’s char 
acter Phineas bowed, and Madame Goesler, 
who was becoming tired of the Duke as a sub 
ject of conversation, asked some question as to 
what had been going in the House. Mr 
Maule, finding it to be improbable that he should 
be able to advance his cause on that occasion, 
took his leave. ‘The moment he was gone Ma 
dame Goesler’s manner changed altogether. She 
left her former seat and came near to Phineas, 
sitting on a sofa close to the chair he occupied ; 
and as she did so she pushed her hair back from 
her face in a manner that he remembered well 
in former days 


**Is it 
not odd that he should have gone so soon afte 
what we were saying but the other day ?” 

‘You thought then that he would not last 
long.” 

‘*Long is comperative 
would be 


‘I am so glad to see you,” she said 


I did not think he 
dead within six weeks, or I should not 
have been riding there. 
me, Mr. Finn.’ 

**T can understand that.” 

‘* And yet I shall miss him sorely. He had 
given all the color to my life which it possessed. 
It was not very bright, but still it was color. 


He was a burden to 


“The house will be open to you just the 
same.” 

‘I shall not go there. I shall see Lady Glen 
cora in town, of course: but I shall not go to 


Matching; and as to Gatherum Castle, I would 
not spend another week there if they would give 


it me. You haven't heard of his will?” 
‘*No—not a word. I hope he remembered 
you—to mention your name. You hardly want 


ed more 

** Just so. I wanted no more than that.” 

‘“* It was made, perhaps, before you knew him.” 

‘** He was always making it, and always alter- 
ing it. He left me money, and jewels of enor- 
mous value,” 

‘*T am so glad to hear it.” 

** But [ have refused to take any thing. 
I not right ?” 

**T don’t know why you should refuse.” 

‘*There are people who will say that—I was 
his mistress. 


Am 


If a woman be young, a man’s age 
never prevents such scandal. J don’t know that 
I can stop it, but I can, perhaps, make it seem 
to be less probable. And after all that has 
passed, I could not bear that the Pallisers should 
think that I clung to him for what I could get. 
I should be easier this way.” 
‘* Whatever is best to be done, you will do it; 
I know that.’ ; 
* Your praise goes beyond the mark, my friend 
I can be both generous and eet; but 
difficulty is to be true I did take one thin 
a black diamond that he always wore. I would 
to make it 
me off at 


aise the 


show it you, but tl 
fit me When 
the House ?’ 

‘** The bill will be read again on Monday, the 


e goldsmith has it 
does the great affair « 


first.’ 
‘* What an unfortunate day! You remember 
young Mr. Maule? Is he not like his father? 


And yet in manners they are as unlike as possi 
ble.” 

** What is the father ?” Phineas asked 

**A battered old beau about London, selfish 
and civil, pleasant and penniless, and, | should 
think, utterly without a principle. Come again 


soon. I am so anxious to hear that you are get- 
ting on. And you have got to tell me all about 
that shooting with the pistol.” Phineas as he 
walked away thought that Madame Goesler was 
handsomer even than she used to be, 


tT! Y TINTED 


The grace 


A REMARKABLE DUEL, 


A GENTLEMAN travelin 





in the south of Af ica 


was one day descendir g a mountain Sk wly 
and cautiously he trod; for not only was the 
mountain very st but every now and t¢} 





hen 
creature appea ed and Vanished 
among the r It might 
be a lizard bright and quick as a flash, or jt 


some gliding 


again ots and herbage 






might be one of the onous serpents with 
which that country abounds, and to tread on 
which was almost certain death. Now he held 


on to a branch while gaining safe footing below, 
now he leaped on to a projecting ledge of rox 7% 
now clung to a root, yet every where topping 
to observe what was beneath and around him, 
and gathering treasures he 
laden was he, besides 
| 


as went Heavily 
with a musket slung over 
s shoulder, a butterfly-net in his hand, and a 


kn upsack and case and numberless things that 
e up the trappings of a naturalist, hung 
\ Hands and were alike 


busy where nature also had been busy, lavishing 


go ton | 


about his waist eves 


on every inch of space some strange and won- 
drous thin g worth study ing or prese 
ths r plants be stow 
away in his tin box, then a splendid insect was 
entrapped or a bird was brought down 

Thus engaged, the 
clambe 


quisite he or othe must 


traveler was a long time 
ing down the mountain, unmindful also 
of whither his rambles were leading him, when, 
chancing to look below, he found he was de 
boggy spot, which he 


he ve ry plac e for the poisonous 


scending 


knew 


into 
would be 


a moist, 
t 
snakes he was so anxious to avoid, and to es¢ pe 
which would now require his utmost vigilance. 
Suddenly his attention was attracted by a large 
bird standing on a flat, sandy part of the bog, 
and whose actions were unaccountably strange, 
its movements being as rapid and eccentric as if 
it were going through gymnastic exercises out 
there in the savage desert. Quick jumps and 
steps with its long legs, then a succession of 
bends and bows, did this strange bird make; 
then a whirl and a sudden leap back, or a turn 
in the air. Wings and feet were equally active, 
yet, with the exception of these singular antics, 
it remained always on the same mound of sand, 
upon which, at that distance, the man could dis- 
tinguish no other object likely to occasion such 
evolutions. ‘The bird was not a turkey, though 
about the size of one, nor a stork, nor a crane, 
nor a vulture, though in some respects slightly 
resembling each of these. Could it have been 
picking up insects amidst those strange and rap 
id motions ? s keen- 
ly excited, Descending with as much speed as 
possible, and approaching quietly so as to ob- 
serve without disturbing the proceedings, he now 


The traveler's curiosity wi 


saw that the bird had a very singular crest form- 
ed of long feathers, like quill pens at the back of 
his head, sometimes lying close, and sometimes 
raised and sticking straight out, as pens do when 
lawyers’ clerks put them behind their ears 
Then, by this pec nliar crest, the géntleman knew 
that it was a bird of which he had often heard, 
but which he had never before ‘**'The 
secretary-bird!” he said to himself, smiling with 
satisfaction at this good opportunity for observing 
its habits. And now it was easy to perceive that 
this remarkable bird was fighting a duel with one 


seen 


of the deadly serpents of that climate, and a 
fierce and terrible duel it was, equal skill, vigi 
lance, and activity being displayed on both sides. 
The serpent, with its jaws extended, and its 
poisonous fangs ready for the fatal bite, reared 
its terrible head, swollen with rage and venom, 
darting out its forked tongue and glaring with 
its fiery eyes, while for a moment the bird stood 
at bay. ‘Then, with one of ‘ts large, strong 
wings spread out before its breast, exactly like a 
shield, it, with its other wing, dealt a blow at 
the raised head of the foe which struck it to the 
ground. Quick as lightning was the blow, and 
quick as lightning the dash which the snake again 
made at its assailant, though only to expend its 
venom on the feathers of the wing spread out to 
shield the breast. Watching its opportunity the 
bird, with another sudden movement, sprang 
upon the foe, this time to give it a kick, and prick 
and wound it with its talons; then, seizing it 
with its bill, it tossed it into the air. For a 
few minutes the reptile lay stunned and power- 
less, while its assailant stalked warily around, 
anticipating its slightest movement, for the cun- 
ning of the serpent and the swiftness of its glid- 
ing motions rendered it an equal match for its 
larger and more powerful antagonist. 
i 


Finding 


> 


s advantage, the bird now cautiously approach- 


ed, and again with its wing swept the snake off 
the ground and tossed it into the air. More 
bruised and feeble after fall, the deadly 
snake at length grew wearied and disabled, till 
the bird, now feeling itself se 


each 


ure from a stroke 


cf the poison fangs, leaped upon its neck and 


held it to the ground, while with one blow of 
its faleon-like bill it split open its skull, and 
ended this extraordinary duel by gobbling its 


enemy up. 


From the swiftness with which the snake-eater 
runs and hops, having long, stout legs, it is called 
the but among the Dutch 
settlers at the Cape it is known as slangen vrecter 


the serpent-eater 


* messenger-bird ;” 
because it is so useful in de- 
stroying the dangerous snakes and other reptiles 
of the hot countries which it inhabits, 

The farmers at 


the Cape sometimes keep a 
secretary -bird 


and tame it, letting it live in the 
farm-yard among the poultry, whose protector 
from snakes and other reptiles it then becomes. 
If the serpent-eater be allowed to get hungry it 
will not object to a young chicken or two itself; 
otherwise it will defend them, and wage war only 
with their common enemies, snakes, rats, lizards, 
and such thieves 


So valuable are the secretary-birds to the in- 
habitants of those countries that a punishment is 
yple of 


imposed for destroying them ; and the per 
some of the West Ind islands. where on} 
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Africa oder will, perhaps, be surprised and ANCIENT EUROPE. by layers of wood. Sir J Lit BROCK is of the if the remains of dwellings of so remote an 
slowly 0 hear that the traveler who watched that In January, 1854, the attention of the scien- opinion that the latter way of building prevailed n interest second to none, 
iS the ‘ombat between the bird and the poisonous snake | tific world was directed to the discovery of the | only in small lakes or mo nsees, as in stormy it ea ed when we learn 
| then .« the courageous VICtor 3ut at the time of | remains of dwellings in the lakes of Bienne and | weathet the waves of the great lakes would have which these dwellings were 
lished sss ggvels very little was known about the sec- | Zurich, after a very hard frost, following a period | injured their massive construction, while they | erected are found the articles daily used by peo 
might agry-bird, and he, being a naturalist, wished to | of long-continued drought, wi ich greatly lowered | wot pass harm essly thre ugh the open works ple sopat ed from us by many centuries The 
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ct approach is invariably with one wing extend his Constructions Lacustres du Lac de Neuf- | that the majority were built in a round shape, as met v in S ‘ nd l the great numbe 
time . front to parry off the stroke of the serpent’s chatel we know the habitations of the Celtic tribes have of specimens found in the lake luce the be 
ss, which are as invariably prepared to meet he piles of the lake villages of the stone age | been constructed in that way, closely resembling | lief that they were imported f France In 
Often a long time is oce 1] ed in dodging and | were much thicker than in those of the bronze | the African dwellings of the Arvan tribes now fact. they were so abundant and of such varied 
s de siching the wary snake before a single blow | period rhey consisted of entire trunks, and ar- | living on the banks of the White Nile; but some | workmanship that it believed some of the vil 
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ng 

h- nth the spur-pointed wing can be"safely aimed; | cheologists consider them of greater antiquity | of them were rectangular, probably to avoid the | lages were manufactori¢ flint implements 

tf “(this was, no,doubt, what the tr iwveler wit- | for the reason that they have been completely superfluity of sm ! lings, a » | Comme 1 int rus not re cted to a 

re ‘sed in descending the mountain. The wings, | worn down to the surface of the mud, by which | village began to contair ger populat t , o « , : plements made of 

lly ug and powerful, are used not only for attack they are frequently covered, while the slenderer rectangular | es were divide nt everal | ide. a greet stone of the } t. seem to im 

rill defense, but also in place of hands, or rather, ones of the bronze age, although in deeper wa titions to accomn ite 1 familie ind were ply an int ins 1 or th more distant 

ke “haps, as a shovel, when, with a peculiar | ters wherever generally found, protrude above the | undoubtedly or é me } é bed by Dr nd ! me it is, | ever, maintained that 

nd , the snake is tossed on them to fall b d | bottom stratum by nearly three feet. All these mont p’Urvi n st g of a Papuan ‘ade actually occurs in the ks of Switzerland 

of isabled. Should the wearied snake attempt piles have been sharpened at their extremities | village, remar) ‘* Rach village contains from Save wy archa gists, especially MM 

nd up the battle and crawl away, the bird | either with an axe or by the action of fire It eight to eighteen houses, @ected on piles, but Mortor and ‘l'norox, have attempted to esti 

me tes its escape, and with a swift hop is in is difficult to estimate their exact length, as the each house is an assemblage of different cells, o« mate the 1 hye C os « Japeed 
‘nt again, with its wing defiantly spread to cut | portions which rose above the water have been | cupied by several familie Some have a double nee the lake settlement ere built. and both 

er " retreat Though one bite of the poisonous destroyed for several centuries Some of the row of cells, sey ated by a pa e running the obtained ve ne f ‘ It (i tl 

ed "8 would speedily end the bird’s existence, piles, however, were still more than nine fect vhole lengt f the building three layer i vegetabic first represent 

h #, as food, those venomous snakes are not in long, while most of them were so decayed that From fragments of clay which have been pre the Ron period ntaining Roman tile 

er ious to it they could be cut with as much ease as a piece | served by hardening in a fire, it is conjectured | and coin—a lapse of sixteen centuri f 

Qe Another peculiarity in the secretary-bird is its | of clay They were arranged in lines parallel vere lined with cla nd the is econd layer. or bronzé e. six inches thict 

aad “ormous appetite. "A perfect c wmorant is it to the shore, unequally distant from each other, with moss There iwellings ind at a depth of ten feet. containing unvarnished 
‘Mat Naturalist who shot the snake-eater on pur- but averaging about eighteen inches iow met with in remote parts of pottery and a pair of tweezers it bronze—three 

a to learn and to tell to others all he could Since these discoveries in the lakes of Zurich | France, the walls being first latticed with post or four thousand years; and the third layer, six 

on "specting it found in its « rop a sufficient proof | and Bienne numerous remains of other villages ind branches. and afterward coated with loam or seven inches thick and nineteen feet in depth 

or % it was a reptile-killer indeed You will | in the same lakes have been observed. As many From the form and size of the fragments disco containing rude potte cl broken bones 

~ “arcely believe the number of creatures it must | as twenty have been described in the lake of | ered, it is evident, as we have before stated, that | a human skeleton having a small, round, and 

= ~e eaten that same day, for half of them had 3ienne, thirty-two in the lake of Constance, and | some of the huts were circular, and about ten or | very thick skull, gave the number of five thou 
‘begun to be digested, and all were sufficient forty-nine in that of Neufchatel In fact, all even fifteen feet in diameter sand or seven thousand vears 

J ‘ound for him easily to distinguish them: | the lakes of Switzerland probably contained in Since the first discoveries in the Swiss lakes If it is necessary to ascribe a certain limitation 

3, ire Snakes as long as his arm. besides the ancient times lake dwellings of greater or less many buildings have been examined, and thei to the different periods of which we have sp ken, 
"ge one just killed, eleven lizards, and extent number, as we!l as the objects found among theit in order tof litate research and to obtain some 

- ute young tortoises, besides numberless large These villages, however, were not all erected ruins, have fur ed archwologists with the | a cy In the study of those mysterious ages, 

s auects, such as locusts, grasshoppers, beetles, | on the same plan, as, instead of having merely | means of classifying them as belonging to the | we must not attempt to divide the several epochs 

Which were only as so many sugar-plums to | terraces placed on piles, the lake men often raised period of the stone, the bronze, and the iron | too sharply, as it is certain some of the most an- 

i *rerper f-@at p the bottom of the lake by throwing in solid mass- f The first contair flint implements cient villages f one age ntinned to exist into 
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that following, implements belonging to both pe- 
rieds having been found together. <As a proof 
of the obstinacy with which men adhere to old 
record the discovery of a Celtic 
grave, in which, among different objects, such 
as shells, stones cut as though for ornaments, 
bones of animals, etc., an arrow made of 
iron, and a beautiful flint hatchet. This grave, 
discovered near Mantes, reveals the fact that, in 
spite of the age of iron, flint arms were still used 
by the Celts. 

" Meanwhile we do not suppose that the entire 
population lived in aquatic dwellings, as these 


customs, we 


was 


tribes had evidently some knowledge of agricul 
ture. They possessed wheat, barley, and millet, 
and their food consisted principally of grain, fish, 
the flesh of tame or wild animals, and fruits, 
such as hazel and beech nuts, wild plums, etc. 
of the opinion that the 
beginning of the bronze age marked the advent 
of a new race, the Celts; but Dr. KELLER 
lieves that the difference in the dwellings of the 
two periods is merely the development of a pro 
gressive race. It appears, however, quite prob 
able that the introduction of bronze was owing 
to the immigration of a new people perhaps not 
Celts. 

In the accompanying engraving, representing 
lake dwellings of different sizes, effort 
been made to give a correct idea of those remark 


Some learned men are 


be- 


an has 


able constructions, and to show how closely they 
resembled similar dwellings among the savages 
of the present day. How remarkable to find still 
the same rude settlements after scores of centu- 
ries and ages of boasted civilization ! 


THE EVIL-EYE, 
I. 


Bricnt scarlet and fragrant, 
softly tinted roses cling round a wooden veranda, 
and 
myrtles, breathing sweetness into the soft evening 
air. Overhead the sky is cloudless, with purple 
and green tints rarely seen in Northern countries, 
and, besides these tokens, there is a more human 
indication of Southern climate. 

A middle-aged woman sits under the veranda, 
and beside her a girl stands speaking. 

Both women have Southern faces, clear olive 
skins, and lustrous dark e both are hand- 
some, but the girl is beautiful. So far, that is, 
as shape and features and skin can beautify, 
Thérese Nouailles is beautiful 
speaking to her mother, she looks imperious, and 
fretful too, and there is a fierce, resolute will in 
her splendid dark eyes. 

Her mother had been like Thére 
but now she is fat and bulky, and her eyes are 
rather wily than fierce. gown of 
, | but her head and shoulders are 


ior, 


pomegranates 


above them are vines and star-blossomed 


but, as she stands 


e years ago, 
She wears a 
pale straw co 
wrapped in a brilliant Indian shawl, in which 
black and scarlet are the predominant colors. 
She looks like 
through the shawl at her daughter's face. 

**T tell thee, my mother, I hate delay. At 
Véron there is a rich home waiting for me, and 
I long to see it. Ah, my mother, remember that 
I have been poor all my life; itis a glorious feeling 
to think that I shall never want money again.” 
there is a keen look 
on her face, which augurs some sympathy with 


a handsome sibyl as she peers 


The mother’s eyes glisten ; 


this love of money, and yet she resents her daugh 
ter’s words. 

= Take care, Th rese 
substance, thou knowest, in snatching at a shad 
Thou art married to he 
loves thee, and he is gentle and easily persuaded, 
here in Chardes if thou willest it. 


The dog threw away 
a rich man, and 


ow. 


He will stay 


His property is funded; his presence is not 
needed at Véron Be guided, my child. Stay 
here : It 18, indeed, better.” 

The mother’s voice grows imploring. At first 


a selfish wish to keep her rich son-in-law and his 
money at Chardes moved her ; but, as she speaks, 
the picture of her danghter’s dull life alone with 
this quiet old man is realized by her fervid fancy. 

** Stay here,” 
companions, and near thy father and me.” 

** Merci, ma mere No. I have decided. I 
must see my husband's home. If I stay here I 
am only Thérése married instead of Thérése 
but at Véron”—she curves her graceful 
neck, and her eyes shine out with the coming 
triumph she pictures—*‘I shall be Madame Du- 
pont, wife of the richest land-owner except the 
What do Lknow? It is pos- 
sible that when the ladies at the chateau see me 


she repeats, ‘‘ among thy old 


single 


seigneur himself. 


they will be only too glad to welcome me, and 
to admit me to their intimac y thes 

Madame Nouailles shakes her head. 

“That might be possible here, in the South, 
Thérése, where our claims and old descent are 
known; but the Northerners are a cold-blooded, 
insensible people, and thy beauty even will not 
break down the stiff barriers set between classes 
up there.” 

** Monsieur Dupont is not cold-blooded.” The 
young beauty laughs and blushes ; her courtship 
has been very short, and her husband dotes on 
her. 

** No.” The mother pauses an instant. ** Mon- 
sieur Dupont is all that can be desired in a hus- 
band, or I should not have presented him to thee, 
Thérése. Monsieur Dupont stays here happy 
and contented, and although he is so much older, 
he stands by cheerfully, and sees thee dance and 
amuse thyself with thy old companions; but at 
Véron all this will be changed. Here Monsieur 
Dupont considers that I am still beside thee, and 
all that I permit is to be permitted ; but far away 
at Véron he will be thy sole guardian ; and my 


Thérése loves pleasure dearly, and it is possible 
that, at his age, Monsieur Dupont may not care 
for the gayety which is to thee so necessary.” 

Théreése turns away pouting, but, as her moth- 
er ends, a confidential smile chases the pout from 
the girl’s lovely lips. 
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‘* My mother, if I were to bid Monsieur Du- | town, and have been jolting along the stony road 


pont stand on his head, he would try to obey 
me.” Her mother laughs, and Thérese flushes 
with quick anger. ‘‘I say this in praise of my 
husband. He is every thing I wish.” 

She moves away to the end of the long, low 
house, and stands looking at the exquisite sky ; 
at least her great passionate eyes are lifted to it, 
but her thoughts are all of earth. 

** And can my mother think that I have mar- 
ried so old aman, given up all chance of a young 
and handsome husband, to stay contentedly un- 
der her wing at Chardes? No, I must have 
something more than this for my sacrifice.” She 
begins to pace up and down. ‘‘ My mother says 
that at Véron no one will know any thing about 
me. Well, they soon shall know something 
about Madame Dupont. I will stop in Paris on 
our way, and see whether I like the bonnets and 
dresses there better than my own, My husband 
says that jewelry would spoil my beauty, but I 
think seeing is believing. If he is so rich, it is 
better to decorate me than to hoard. Yes, I 
have decided. I will not stay another week in 
Chardes,.” 

She gives a little stamp by way of seal to her 
purpose, then, as she turns abruptly, she meets 
her mother face to face. 

Madame Nouailles has crept up, silently. She 
puts her hands on her daughter's shoulders. The 
girl is startled by the unusual action. She looks 
inquiringly. 

She sees a fresh remonstrance in her mother’s 
imploring eyes and parted lips, but at the sight 
her will seems to be of iron strength. 

‘*My mother, I have decided,” she says, 
quietly. ‘* Within a week I and my husband 
must leave Chardes.” 

“Ah, no!” ‘There is a sob in the woman’s 
voice, and her shoulders rise and fall with sup 
pressed agitation. ‘‘I conjure thee, my child, 
not to be rash, not to tempt fate; I can not tell 
why I so shrink from thy departure. It is not 
only the thought of losing thee. It may be be- 
cause I detest the North and its cold, formal ways. 
But I have one reason that may weigh even with 
thee, my willful Thérése. I not like that 
thou shouldst go to a house where already there 
is a mistress.” Thérése’s black brows knit in a 
fierce frown, ad SAY I do not like this Mére 
Mangin, of whom thy husband speaks with so 
much praise.” 

Thérése bends down and kisses her mother. 
‘** Be at ease, my mother.” 
ful smile. ‘‘ La Mére Mangin is an ugly old 
woman, and if she does not please me, why, I 
shall send her away. Ah, here is Monsieur Du- 
pont,” 

A tall thin man comes from underneath the 
veranda, and advances toward them. 

Madame Nouailles shudders, and then crosses 
herself. * 

‘IT should not fear so much,” she whispers, 
**if he had not said that the people of Véron say 
his housekeeper has the evil-eye.” : 


do 


She gives a cheer 


Il. 

La Mére Mangin is a tall dark woman, with 
long narrow black eyes, and an ever-changing 
play of countenance. ‘The children of Véron call 
her a witch, and their mothers say that she has 
the evil-eye ; but this is only whispered, for no one 
prospers who is on unfriendly terms with her. 

Look at her standing in her master’s garden. 
She is, indeed, very like a witch. Her 
cotton gown clings close about her legs, and on 
the top of her white cap, which has scarcely any 
frills to speak of, is a coarse brown straw hat with 
a high crown. She wears a blue and yellow 
neckerchief strained across her chest and tied 
behind her back, and her folded arms rest upon a 
black stuff apron. Her face is so wrinkled that 
you are surprised to see her suddenly turn round 
and go tripping toward the house like a young 
girl: perhaps the movement can scarcely be de- 
scribed as tripping; it is quieter, more cat-like. 

She pauses when she reaches the low-browed 


brown 


entrance, 
gloomy-looking place; inside the long, narrow 
passage the flag-stones are green with damp, and 
tell how little life goes on within the old stone 
walls. 

She pulls a letter out of her pocket, and begins 
to read it through again. By the time she has 
reached the end she is frowning heavily. 

** Yes, yes,” she says to herself, ‘* my master, 
Monsieur Dupont, is excellent, but the best of 
men have their faults; he is good and gentle, 
but he is also weak and obstinate ; he loved his 
wife, that poor pink-and-white, meek Josephine. 
Yes, he had for her a passion that is not to be 
believed ; and when she died, in the first year of 
her marriage, he was so obstinate he would not 
take comfort. He shut himself up, he shut up 
the house from light and air, till it has become 
more like a prison than a house, Ciel! I do 
not know how it will ever recover it; and now 
what has happened ?—six months ago he departs, 
without consulting me, and now he is to bring 
wife. Well, we shall see who will be 
mistress. I am too old for change.” 

She has left off scowling, but her smile has 
something far more fearful than her frown. 


The house itself is a large, square, 


home a 


ITT. 


The wind is rising fast; clouds, at first gauzy, 
but lately thickening in texture, scud more and 
more rapidly across the sky to join a leaden, hu- 
mid mass of vapor that seems to be spreading up- 
ward from the horizon. 

There is still some light on the river, but it 
looks cold and ghastly to Monsieur Dupont’s 
young bride, as she catches a glimpse of it through 
the weird, white-limbed birch-trees that border 
the road, 

She has been so impatient to reach her new 
home that she refused to sleep on the road, and 
she is very tired with the long, wearisome journey. 

They have left the diligence at the last market- 











in an old-fashioned vehicle, with a hood for the 
passengers, and a small seat perched up in front 
for the driver. 

Thérése shivers, and draws her head again 
within the hood. 

‘* Monsieur Dupont,” she says, in a fretful voice, 
**how much longer is it along this dismal road ?” 

No answer comes, and she bends over to the 
corner where her husband sits, and touches his 
shoulder with her hand. 

A loud snore—a start—and then— 

** Ah, oui, Margot, fais comme tu voudras,” 
follows the snore. 

Thérése leans back in her corner with a look 
of disgust. 

** Foolish old man,” she says; and then she 
smiles, ** Poor old dear, I am hard-hearted; the 
journey has been too much for his politeness. I 
wish I could go to sleep too.” 

But she can not sleep; her mind is restless, and 
the fatigue from which she suffers has fevered 
her. She wishes she had consented to sleep at 
the last town they stopped at; then she should 
have escaped this lonely journey, and should have 
reached her home in bright morning light. 

There is a sudden jolt. Monsieur Dupont starts 
awake this time, and looks round him with staring 
eyes. As these reach his wife he recovers con- 
sciousness, 

‘*We shall be at home very soon now, mon 
amie, and then Margot shall take care of thee.” 

He puts out his hand and takes hers, but Thé- 
rése shivers, and draws herself away. At that 
moment her mother’s warning assumes a new 
shape; for the first time she hears in it truth and 
likelihood. And then her fierce will rises against 
her fear. 

**] am tired and overdone,” she thinks. ‘‘{ 
have always ruled every one, and I will rule this 
Margot also.” 

Her husband has wrapped a shawl round her 
since he woke, and either the warmth or her com- 
plete exhaustion lulls Thérése into a short sleep. 
She does not rouse till the vehicle stops. 

She is so tired that she does not at first realize 
where she is. She leans forward and looks out. 

It is almost dark, but she sees a large dark 
house standing a little way back from the road. 
At the open door is a tall woman, shading the 
light of a lamp with her hand. As she sees 
Monsieur Dupont the woman runs up and shakes 
hands with him. 

‘*A la bonne heure notre maitre,” she says. 
** Why, you have flown here. I did not look for 
you till to-morrow. However, as you know, it 
is not easy to find Margot unprepared ; you will 
find all ready but a fire, and, if you need one, that 
is soon kindled; here, Louison, come and carry 
in the baggage. Is the little mistress in the car- 
riage ?” 

‘Yes, yes.” And Monsieur Dupont turns 
hack to help his wife down the awkward steps 
sut Thérése has scrambled down by herself, and 
she stands waiting for her husband, very erect, 
and with a tempest of pride in her face. 

** You had better tell your servant that I am 
Madame Dupont,” she says, very coldly, and so 
slowly that it seems as if she had measured the 
space between her words. 

Monsieur Dupont is sensitive, and he shrinks 
into himself at the changed tone. 

**T hardly consider Marguerite an ordinary 
servant,” he says, gently ; ‘‘ but I came to fetch 
you, that I might present you to her.” He tries 
to take his wife’s hand, but she sweeps past him 
up to where Margot stands, lamp in hand. 

Instinctively the woman raises the light, and as 
it falls on the advancing figure it falls also on 
Margot’s face. 

She leans slightly forward; there is an eager 
gleam in the long dark eyes, but the lips are 
pressed tightly together, and the thick dark eye- 
brows meet in an intense frown. 

There is malice and strength in Margot’s face, 
and for an instant Théreése falters in her purpose. 
Her mother’s warning comes back; she feels 
chilled and fearful; but she hears her husband's 
footsteps coming fast up the walk. 

She makes a slight bow as she reaches Margot. 

** You are the housekeeper, I suppose. Go on 
first, and show the way to whatever room you 
have prepared for me.” 

She does not look at her—and she would not 
read much on the tutored face; Margot turns a 
little pale, and ker thin lips smile, but she goes on 
first, and opens the door of a small room. 

She goes in, lights two old-fashioned sconces 
on each side of the fire-place, and then departs, 
closing the door behind her. 

Thérése looks round and starts, then gives a 
little cry, crosses herself, and flies to the door 
which Margot has closed on her. 

The candles in the sconces shed only a feeble 
light on the dark walls, but facing her are two 
skeletons, and on the table below there is a large 
skull, 

IV. 

At the end of Monsieur Dupont’s garden far- 
thest from the house there was a thickly planted 
grove of sycamore-trees ; beyond this was a gate 
leading into a field, and on the right of this gate 
through the trees you could see another gate, set 
in the ivy-covered fence that bordered that side 
of the garden. 

Margot stood by this smaller gate, basket in 
hand, for within the fence lay the kitchen-gar- 
den—her treasury not only for herbs, but also for 
the curious plants out of which she brewed the 
decoctions which had made her famous in Véron. 

Mongieur had practiced surgery in his youth, 
and had also given medical advice; and Margot 
had studied his books to some purpose, and prob- 
ably was the best doctor of the two. 

There was a scowl on ber face as she went into 
the kitchen-garden. 

** Monsieur bids me make a tisane for ma- 
dame; and when I answer she will not drink it, 
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He finds Thérése pacing up and down the | La mére grows pale, and her narrow eyes shrink | te I admire grea he Grecian archite ‘ : r ‘ ‘ ' 
large bare dining-room. She stops when she | into a line, its soberness, it evere mplicit At the « fther 
sees her husband, but she does not speak or ** Hold thy peace, simpleton; do not let the gracet ‘ t f with which it expre ' fs [ a de R 
smile. | master hear of such folly. Mere, mind the thee great time h small means, and ns ‘ pola ‘ the 
Monsieur Dupont walks up to her pot an instant to beauty without doing violence to form, putting | lust 4 Before the ‘ 
oe My wife,” he says, very gravely, ** Christian For a sudden thought, almost a fear, has come a hght tneze ured, on four fronts of r graceful t ¢ 7 , {; | p 
people can not live as thou and I have been liv- | to Margot, and she hurries up te the room of columniations, the whole being in perfect ha vith an angel of k br ‘ he toy At the 
ing these last three days, and I love thee too well | Madame Dupont. She opens the door gently mony and proportiot I also admire the R 1 ft , e. } ming 
to suffer thee to commit injustice without repair- | She is surprised to find it unlocked | who placed, one over the other, three kinds of \ ng f hutterflic 7 
git. I will never permit Marguerite to be im- The room is empty, the bed has not been slept | architecture in their monuments, as they } é little square ar ' fs 
pertinent, but I can not discharge so good a | in, but the clothes which Madame Dupont wore | one above another the three ages of history t h b ‘ " 
servant. I must ask thee to apologize for the | yesterday lie in a heap on the floor their code of laws and in their civilization. And Ag f I f the Dog 
blow thou hast struck her. I am quite sure thou Margot takes this in at a glance, and then she | I shall never forget the great dome of the Pa the other ¢ i T re 
dost repent it.’ goes to find Monsieur Dupont theon wl Paganism expired, nor the triumy marble f Gotl 
rhérése’s eyes flash such brilliant scorn that Have you seen madame ?” al arches and magnificent gates of the new pre t } yer f 
the poor man cowers. His face answers her, and she hurries on to the of the world. Above all, the sentiment with i ned at the per part of t ' 
“Then you choose between me and r I vardet S) m hes every corner. a ther which ancient art always inspires me is a B h harm 
have said I will not live with her, and I will keep | with slow, unwilling steps she goes to the silent | found admiration for simplicity of form, and f ’ gi ! the m of 
my word.” pool beneath the trees yvered with faller a resemblance to nature in expre n. But tl ‘ 1 the ‘ Before 
M Dupont shakes his head. | leaves, and one or two bough been | enthusiasm for ancient art does not prevent me t n I t I iO 
Y thou hast made me frightened as | wrenched off | he wind, and stretch rarms | from doing justice to all the bold and k ! t 
well such a temper is a curse It not as il they were jbo writhing on the wate eauties of chitecture Nothipg is more { ] | f 
Ma thou must learn to rule Margot stands peering down into the water as | e€ il than the exclusiveness of ar The a Mark hick m t e } by : 
She gives him a passionate glance, and hurries | if she thought she could see to the bottom tects of the past age—those tute of refined | the ! I 
away to her room. Her arm is roughly seized | ta n their gre é ke of the G ! ( 
‘I must write to her,” he thought; *‘ she will ‘¢ What do you here, » ?” Monsie ceed erecting some g I I t su ( t ‘ ed 1 
not listen to my words. | Dupont says, hoarsely. ** You have driven her | a8 could ik to the imagination, but mb, s« e. a ‘ ° 
Phat night the wind rose to storm fury it away find her, I tell von, ‘ee he at once vere, rigid with a | t dea l r } 
burst into the houses through windows, hurled Margot only shakes } ead and points to the | are styles of architect yg ed | | 0 
huge slates off the old roofs, and brought many | pool, and the wind moans de + among the tree knowledge they expre by the mplete ( Greek I I 
i tree crashing down into the river. But The- | They seek her at Chardes, for at first Monsieur son to tne Ws of word. : , : 
rese did not hear it. She paced her lonely room Dupont will only believe that she has sought ref such are the Greek and Romar Oo ts blue 
uy d down till twilight faded into darkness, | uge among her own people; but Thérése is not | centuries have } ed, and er things more d f diff ‘ 
and even then she went on pacing up and down. there, and her parents cry shame on the gray-hair- | structive tha 4 I ! king ] f t ell-t f ‘ i ( 
There came a sudden tap at the door, and she | ed husband who has failed to make their daughter tating rage of met but that has been unabie | inth above the d I f Venet j 
Started with a scream of terror. happy. They search the neighborhood of Véron, | to preva against ti myperturbable tre! the ect ‘ from ef ‘ k 
“C'est moi, madame.” The twang of Lov- | and at last, in sheer weariness, Monsieur Dupont | and stability Doubtless there are architecture \ figure f t 
ison’s voice soothed Thérése’s fear; she went to | permits the pool to be searched, but Thérése is | distinguished by their expre n, such as the themsel ve e, small ‘ 


the door and opened it. A sudden shrinking | never found. 


























from her loneliness made her glad even to see Some of the old folks of Véron shake their | Granada, because Venice | an exclusive and ‘ | uty 
Louison. ‘The girl had a lamp in one hand and | heads and say there are deep holes in the pond, | suitable ar ture, born of her peculiar | ki degli } f ‘ ‘ ‘ 
a letter in the other, She held the letter to Ma- and that Margot knows of them, and that till the ical circumstances, and representative of the n it the picture ‘ ‘ f the ‘I b 
dame Dupont. missing wife is found the house of Fe Dupont | istry exercised by her between the East and t the Greeks, | pre Vene " 
‘But madame has no light.” She peered over | will be haunted. And it is whispered that in ev- | West. In like ma e people of Granada, | cor pa t. B 
the young lady s shoulder into the dark room. ery September in gusty weather ist when the always preserving that Moorist haracter which | the ale f San G f 
**Give me your lamp,’”’ Therése said. She dawn brings a ghastly light over the damp, dismal | arrived at perfect n the n e of ( i white 1 G 
longed to ask Louison to stay with her, but the | house, a tall white woman with long black hair | approached the Got the Venetians, pres f the f I 
girl turned away when she had set the lamp on | glides through the garden and disappears among | ing the Byzantine and Goth es, genera zaro, witl Armet ent e0 
the table, | the sycamores | the Middle Ages, flung over them like a golder towers loek like ti ‘ 
Chérése seated herself and looked at the let- La Mére Mangin has never seen the ghost, veil the rich jewe f the East Thus Vé e | the Lid witl re rt 
ue It was from her husband. and no one would dare to tell her of it, but she | has created this se f monume st are | the lagune w | t ‘ ‘ 
Folly!” she said, angrily. ‘A sermon, I | is avoided more than ever. She rules supremely the wonder of wonders by their variety and the filling the a thn the like 
yp pose now in the old house, but she looks aged | 1 s If you go and examine the Vit y r t 
At the first few w her eyes softened and | anxious, and there is her eyes the same seek 1s in your hand, with the rules of Vignola in | wat 
her bosom heaved, Monsieur Dupont assured his | ing, expectant expression which you see her | your mind, taking with you a square and con ull varied | l 
wile so tenderly that his only wish was to make | master's, } submitting them to a rigid ma bank ed by the s 
her happy: but as he went on in praise of Mar- Félix Dupont is always seeking his lost | examination, dema g from them a tween the t , nd the t k Ve 
£0" s good qualit the dark evebrows knitted | rése. As he goes through Véron the children | dience to the law fj tional hart ‘ | tiar F us v glide iu 
and the fierceness came back. ‘The letter ended | point at the withered, bent old man, and cry t to feel indignant if you se« gall , | wave } \ \ the d 
with these words: ‘** It is better to submit toa | ‘* There goes the old Dupont looking for his | by iron-work, or a he mn placed na | tant west, reset ‘ t f | 
little that we do not like than to lose so good a witch-wife.” | slender one, as if ridiculing the neral } ' mids, and t far east, lik ‘ 1 
house Keeper, I can not turn awav so old and | And as he goes, t he poor broke an man murmurs, of gravity if you see that a mass of marblk the w wt mes trom tl i es ul 
ached a servant ¢ t “Myy unhappy child—my lost Therese weis like a mount er the ute tracery | ] equal i e worl Vid i 
this, I make it a special re t thou wilt | shall I find thee ? | of a light aerial gall ma i. J by £ » ¢ 












THE SEVEN AGES OF MAN. 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
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At first, the Infant, And then the Fast young School-boy at his college, 
Stupid with “Soothing Sirup” in his Nurse's arms. Gas Senpetes face, woares like corkscrew 
‘or his morning Cocktail. 
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Then the Lover, Then a Soldier, 
Sneaking and cringing, with a Lying Story, Full of “Test Oaths,” and bearded like the Pard, 
: Made to his Mistress’ purse-strings. Seeking the bubble Fortune 


Even in the Custom-House. 








a x Ana then a Justice, ; The Sixth Age shifts Last ecene of all, 

With fair fat w allet “ ith crisp Greenb M ke lined, Into the lean and slippered pantaloon ; That ends this sad eventful history, 

vith eye serenely watching the Main Chance, With “quizzers” on his nose, and rouge on cheek, Is like a mummy, a mere enameling; 

i of qt TY _ end ald for Precedents, His youthful passions, well preserved, too great False eyes, falee hair, false teeth. false every thing. 
nd so he “ plays his point. 


For his physique; and his big manly voice, 
Aping the modish chatter of the fops, lisp= 
And stutter as he apeaks. 
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